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THE CHANCELLOR AT BRIGHTON 


of the Exchequer that it is always a little frightening to 

read Mr. Thorneycroft’s speeches. But he did very well 
talking to the bankers and merchants of the City of London 
at the Mansion House dinner. on Tuesday. Having quite 
properly pointed to the immediate success. of his. recent 
measures in restoring sterling to parity with the dollar and 
other currencies, he went out of his way to emphasise that 
this was not the end but the beginning of our recovery. It is 
to be hoped that he will continue to speak in the same tone. 
It will be unfortunate, and probably fruitless, if he tries to 
divert his audiences’ attention with gossip about the Euro- 
pean Common Market, or about what is still left of the 
Anglo-Canadian free trade area. All that is interesting, but 
for another occasion. What delegates in Brighton are grimly 
anxious to know is why we are in a mess again, and what we 
are going to do to get out of it and keep out of it. The main 
question is still what are the aims and objectives of policy, 
after these emergency measures have fulfilled their immediate 
purpose? And, ironical as it may seem, the most reliable 
answer would be for the Government to decide to adopt for 
the first time since it took office, six years ago, its own 
economic policy. Such a policy—if it is to be a Conservative 
policy—need have only three main points: no inflation, more 
saving, and less Government spending. It starts, therefore, 
with the advantages of being simple to understand and to 
explain. 


S: much responsibility rests these days on the Chancellor 


* » > 


Inflation must be not only halted but reversed, so that in 
future, if the country earns a better standard of living, it will 
enjoy it through lower prices, rather than through higher 
wages for only some workers. The appalling truth is that, in 
spite of their many protestations about inflation, the Con- 
servatives have taken little action to try to stop it. Is it 
generally realised that not a single Conservative Chancellor 
has come to the despatch box and proposed to the House a 
Budget which aimed at an over-all surplus? (The Budget of 
1956 is a negligible exception.) No wonder that the Governor 
of the Bank of England, when he replied to the Chancellor, 
stressed the need for an over-all Budget surplus. It is to be 
hoped that those officials at the Treasury who have flirted 
with inflation as a deliberate policy have been shocked into 
more sense by the present crisis. Within the last two months, 
however, a few American economists, who had private and 
informal talks inside Whitehall while on visits here, returned 
home with the clear impression that the officials they spoke 
to did not believe that inflation either could or should be 
stopped. The damage that is done by this sort of silly beha- 
viour is incalculable. But at least Ministers have now begun 
to talk as though inflation werestheir responsibility, so we 
may be spared further tedious exhortations, which the Ameri- 


cans now describe as ‘jawbone controls.’ It is ‘sound money’ 
or surrender for the Tories. 

The second part of Tory economic policy must be to give 
savings quite exceptionally privileged treatment. The more 
we save the less we have to cut investment programmes. But 
what has gone on in this field since the end of the war must 
count as one of the worst deficiencies of policy. For example, 
but for the Treasury’s reluctance to lose about £20 million of 
revenue, we could have made the Post Office Savings: Bank an 
attractive investment offering a rate of interest of 5 per cent. 
free of tax. This might have brought in. at a guess, an extra 
£50 million of savings, thus helping the inflationary balance. 
Instead the Treasury fights for years against any concessions, 
keeps the rate of interest at 2} per cent.—rather lower. that 
is, than the annual rise in prices—and then finds itself paying 
an extra £100 million to service the National Debt—some of 
it to Overseas countries—after a 7 per cent. Bank rate has 
been imposed because of a shortage of savings. It is not much 
to ask of a Conservative Chancellor that he should make it 
easier for people to save if they want to. Sir John Braithwaite 
gave him one suggestion on Tuesday night—+to ‘put right’ the 
2 per cent. transfer stamp duty, a ‘vindictive tax” on invest- 
ment. 

Cutting Government spending has always been the contro- 
versial topic since the end of the war. But it is also the test 
of the Government’s ‘determination’ to carry out the policy 
of ‘honest pounds’ which Mr. Thorneycroft described. The 
quantity of money, about which we are hearing a great deal 
at present, has been inflated time and time again by Govern- 
ment borrowing from the banking system. And the Govern- 
ment has been borrowing simply because it has not had 
enough money to finance its activities out of current revenue. 
If it is to borrow less, it will have to spend less, however 
unpopular the implications may be. In fact, each year brings 
its crop of examples of Government extravagance, and there 
is still about £300 million of taxes going to subsidise food, 
farming and housing, which could be pruned back sharply. 
As the Governor pointed out, there is little sense in cutting 
investment if the result is simply to let consumption go ahead. 


* - * 


These, then, should be the main headings for the Chancel- 
lor’s speeches if he is to reassure delegates and the country 
about future policy. An equally important task awaits the 
Chancellor when he settles down again for the winter in 
Great George Street. This is quietly to undertake the overhaul 
of the planning machinery of his department, which has once 
again failed, as it did so disastrously in 1955. How else can 
one explain that the: Government-seems to have been taken 
by surprise by developments, some of which have been 
obvious for nearly a year? 








THE IGNORANT ARMIES 


HE agenda for the Conservative Conference 

will come as a shock to anyone interested in 
foreign affairs. Only six resolutions are listed 
under this heading—as against fifteen under 
social and health services and thirty-five under 
taxation. This seems little enough intérest for the 
party to devote to a subject which is bound to 
remain the first preoccupation of any British 
government. Of the six resolutions, one calls for 
a plebiscite to decide the future of Kashmir, one 
for the reunification of Germany, one blames the 
Opposition for their attitude during the Suez 
crisis and three declare that British interests 
must decide British foreign policy and express 
varying degrees of hostility to UN. 

These are uninspiring principles, and the 
hostility to UN, taken in its context of reference 
to Suez, is alarming. A year ago at the con- 
ference a Conservative spokesman was de- 
claring that ‘if . . . the United Nations were to 
find itself unable for one reason or another to 


do its duty . . . this would not absolve us from 
doing ours .. .’ and this was the theory that 
led to Suez. 


What the Conservative constituency parties are 
evidently unwilling to see is the relative decline 
in Britain’s power since the war. It was not a 
vote in the General Assembly which brought the 
Suez operations to an end. It was the fact that 
Britain had embarked on a policy which it 
lacked the strength to carry out without support 
from the Commonwealth and America. That 
support was not forthcoming—nobody thought 
it worth while to try very hard to get it—and 
the operation collapsed. The whole affair was a 
demonstration of the simple fact that policies 
must be related to power, and that a nation 
weaker than it once was has every interest in 
maintaining standards of international morality. 

Constituency parties notoriously run to lunatic 
fringes, and it would be unfair to blame the 
Government for its supporters. Moreover, the 
Labour Party Conference last week was hardly 
more reassuring, in spite of Mr. Bevan’s welcome 
breath of realism. That it should have been 
necessary to bring his personal prestige to bear 
to defeat a resolution calling for the unilateral 
renunciation of nuclear weapons by a future 
Labour Government shows in what a cloud- 
cuckoo-land many of the delegates live. However 
desirable the abolition of all nuclear weapons 
may be, to pledge Britain in advance to make no 
use of them would be to make its position within 
NATO quite impossible. As for the more con- 
structive side of the Labour Party debates, the 
proposal to set aside | per cent. of the national 
income for under-developed territories begs most 
of the difficulties involved, and the assurance that 
the next Labour Government would grant demo- 
cratic self-determination to Cyprus, though 
praiseworthy in itself, risks postponing any 
solution for two years. 

The moral is that foreign policy by its very 
nature is singularly ill-suited to discussion within 
the framework of party politics. This was always 
so, but the difficulty has grown since the war. 
The position of this country has changed so much 
since 1945 that it has been very hard even for 
those with access to accurate information to 
accustom themselves to the new situation. Men 


who grew up in a world where the importance 
of the European Powers was paramount are 
likely to continue acting as though this were so, 
even when they see the facts are against them, 
just as a chicken continues running after its head 
has been cut off. The palmary example of this 
is British behaviour in the Middle East, where 
policies which had been based on the availability 
of the Indian army were disastrously prolonged 
after the foundation of India and Pakistan. And 
this sort of error occurs irrespective of political 
party. The Conservatives may wish Britain to 
save itself by its own exertions and the Labour 
Party may wish it to save the world by its 
example, but the basic miscalculation lies in the 
estimate of this country’s power to do so. The 
Conservatives have had their shot at ‘going it 
alone.’ What Labour would do remains to be seen, 
but it seems unlikely that high-sounding resolu- 
tions will impress a world more interested in the 
stability of our economy. As Mr. Bevan said, 
conferences cannot be swayed by sermons. 

No party foreign policy is possible in Britain 
today. Without our friends we cannot exist, and 
consultation with them inevitably involves some 
loss of freedom of action, so that the area in 
which purely British decisions can operate is 
restricted from the start. No more than Sir 
Anthony Eden could afford a breach with 
America over the Middle East could a Labour 
Prime Minister carry through any scheme to 
evade our obligations under the NATO treaty, 
and, to do Mr. Gaitskell justice, he would not 
want to. There are three areas where British 
policy can most profitably exercise influence in 
the world today, and in these there is no real 
disagreement between the parties. 

First, Britain can bring influence to bear on 
the general course of Western policy, and both 
Labour and Conservative would agree that this 
ought to be a moderating influence—particu- 
larly in the Far East and in questions which might 
involve a head-on clash with the Soviet Union. 
Secondly, ties with the Commonwealth can be 
strengthened and, though it might seem that one 
party would be inclined to put more emphasis 
on the Afro-Asian part of it than the other, in 
office they have both behaved alike. The Con- 
servatives have continued the policy of granting 
independence to colonies like Malaya er Ghana, 
and the Labour Party has done nothing even to 
annoy the South Africans. ; 

The third area of policy is Europe, and here the 
parties do differ a little in emphasis. The present 
Government has been taking cautious steps into 
the Free Trade area, while some sections of the 
Labour Party have barely concealed their dislike 
of the whole idea. Here is an issue on which the 
Conservatives seem to be more firmly in the right, 
but the difference is more apparent than real. Mr. 
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Gaitskell, Mr. Wilson and the TUC have al 
ported association with the Common Market and 
that will be enough to hold the Left in check. 
Foreign policy, then, does not present questions 
which can be answered in party terms, Little that 
takes place either at the Labour or Conservative 
conferences will prove to have much connection 
with those courses of prudent moderation which 
this country must pursue if it is to avoid a Catas. 
trophe. Unfortunately, the opinions of the average 
party politician exist through opposition to those 
held by his rivals, and this is doubly true of his 
views on foreign policy. The result is that any 
discussion of foreign affairs is obscured by a fog. 
bank of slogans ‘where ignorant armies clash by 
night’ beneath tattered party banners. What is 
wanted is more information among the rank and 
file in the constituencies. That being so, would it 
not be as well if the leaders recognised it and 
started talking to their followers about the facts of 
foreign policy? They might even educate them. 


I sup. 


Divorce and After 


LTHOUGH it is the Church’s attitude to divorce 

which is exciting comment and criticism at 
the moment, it seems to be much more sensible 
on this subject than the State. A case at Birming- 
ham this week demonstrated the absurdity of the 
present law. A husband and wife who, though 
they lived in the same house, had not spoken to 
each other for four years were both refused a 
divorce. No doubt the judge’s decision was cor- 
rect in law, but what possible point can there be 
in prolonging such a marriage? Marriages which 
have not irrevocably broken down can be ended 
easily enough by the commission of a matrimonial 
offence; but people whose marriage is at an end 
in everything but name often cannot get a divorce 
because out of honesty or ignoranee they have 
failed to commit such an offence. In other words, 
the present system is no deterrent whatever to the 
unnecessary break-up of a marriage and manages 
as well to cause a good deal of misery. Our 
present divorce law and practice are riddled with 
hypocrisy and dishonesty. They should be 
abandoned and replaced by a system under which 
marriage would be indissoluble unless either party 
could show that it had broken down. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury got a bad press, but most of 
what he said opposing the remarriage in church of 
the divorced was indisputable. The words of the 
marriage service are quite unambiguous. 

But if the Church is right to refuse the marriage 
service to divorcees, surely it should change its 
attitude to such people after they have remarried. 
If the Church would regard the break-up of the 
first marriage rather than remarriage as the dis- 
aster and sin, it would get out of many of its 
difficulties, and it would no longer give the im- 
pression—as it sometimes does—that remarriage 
after divorce is the one unforgiveable sin. The 
Church would then be in the position of saying 
that marriage is a lifelong union, that everyone 
should do everything in his power to preserve 
it; that people whose marriage broke up could not 
remarry in church, but whereas such people might 
have sinned in the actions which brought theif 
first marriage to an end, their second marriage 
was a fact, whether or not they sinned in Ie 
marrying, and it was up to the Church to make 
the best of it. 
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LITTLE ROCK CONTINUED 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


Ir has taken the launch- 
ing of the Soviet moon 
to drive Little Rock, 
Arkansas, down to second 
place in the news. But 
Governor Orval Faubus 
—__—_—— has shown himself to be’a 
resourceful demagogue, particularly in the 
matter of making himself the centre of atten- 
tion, and he will no doubt think of some way to 
overtake the satellite in a couple of days. 

Essentially, Little Rock is an illustration of 
what one determined man, vested with a modest 
amount of power, may do to gum up the work- 
ings of an orderly society. For the source of the 
difficulties is not the passion of the mob, which 
seldom numbers more than a couple of hundred, 
or the racial prejudices of the majority, which has 
proved unexpectedly passive, or the conflict be- 
tween state and federal authority; it is the auda- 
city, the irresponsibility, the hunger for celebrity, 
and to some degree the cleverness of this one man. 
No one of much importance except Faubus is on 
Faubus’s side. Among southern governors he has 
only one ally; all this week the others have been 
trying to prevail upon him to assure the President 
that he will see to it that the integration orders 
of the federal court are not obstructed. He has 
refused to give his assurance. A committee of 
leading townspeople has petitioned him to the 
same effect. No response. The student newspaper 
of Central High School, which is where all the 
trouble has been taking place, and the principal 
churchmen of the town have pleaded for Faubus 
to be reasonable. No comment from Faubus. A 
measure of his popular support was taken when 
his henchmen encouraged Central High School 
students to walk out of the school and demon- 
strate their contempt for the court orders. Sixty- 
five out of some two thousand students walked 
out. (This must not be taken to mean that the 
remaining 1,935 approved of integration. It means 
at the most that they were willing to accept it.) 
But Faubus does not need popular enthusiasm on 
his side. He needs only himself, the power he has 
as the duly elected governor of Arkansas, and the 
energies of a small band of town looneys, louts, 
and drunks. 

Of course, his position as governor is crucial, 
and he has been clever in his manipulation of the 
issue of state sovereignty. In terms of law and 
power, the federal government could end Faubus’s 
resistance very easily, and it could take its choice 
of method. It has strong prima facie evidence that 
Faubus has violated a number of laws and has 











Russell Intelligence 


IN GENERAL it seems to me that Russell is at his most 
effective when he is basing his argument on an 
historical indictment of Christian belief and prac- 
tice. . This I believe to be a sound historical 
judgment. 

Philip Toynbee in the Observer, October 6. 


Wuite RUSSELL is a great mathematician and 
philosopher, he seems not merely to be no historian 
but also to be without any sense of history or feeling 
for it 

Roger Lloyd in the Sunday Times, October 6. 





New York 


stood in contempt of court in innumerable ways 
and in now-countless instances; it has many means 
of suppression; it has great subventions and bene- 
fits that could be withheld by refusing to certify 
the governor as eligible. The truth of the matter 
is that our states today have very httle real power 
and that such power as they have exists only 
because so many of us dread the centralised state 
and think it a nice thing to maintain the fiction 
of local sovereignty. And the reason, a perfectly 
valid one, the President does not move with all the 
power of his office against Faubus is that he, more 
than most Americans, cherishes this fiction. 
Meanwhile, the country suffers acute embar- 
rassment. Not since McCarthy, who had the same 


Portrait 


ALL the ordinary noises of a 
usually uproarious news season 
have of course been drowned 
this week by the much-recorded 
radio voice of the Russian earth 
satellite launched last Friday, 
and the babel of congratulation, recrimination 
and dispute which has followed it. Scientists have, 
on the whole, been too busy tracking the: course 
of the ‘red moon’ and calculating when it will 
disintegrate through contact with the atmosphere 
to worry too much about the repercussions, but 
the Americans, probably the most space-educated 
nation in the world, have been understandably 
mortified that the Russians have won the race 
to launch the first satellite and have apparently 
succeeded on a scale which the first American 
launching now planned for December must try to 
emulate. They have been somewhat comforted by 
the fact that the height achieved by the contrap- 
tion does not appear to be as great as the Russians 
claimed and it has even been whispered that the 
weight is ten times as small, but it has been 
impossible to conceal that it is a famous victory. 
The sinister possibility that the huge rocket which 
must have been used in the launching might come 
in useful for intercontinental purposes has not 
been overlooked by either side; Mr. Khrushchev 
rubbed it in with his usual ebullience (though he 
offered to bring the conquest of outer space under 
international control) and Congressmen who were 
a short while ago clipping President Eisenhower's 
defence budget have been rushing to the flag. Mr. 
Khrushchev’s offer was promptly refused by the 
State Department and not quite so promptly con- 
sidered favourably by Mr. Dulles. The RSPCA 
has sent a protest to Russia against the proposal 
to use animals in the next launching, and the Red 
Dean has said that it all proves what he has been 
saying for years about Russian education as 
compared with British. The three nuclear powers 
have all demonstrated their prowess with large- 
scale explosions. President Eisenhower has denied 
rebuffing Marshal Zhukov’s project of a visit to 
Washington. 

The Labour Party in conference at Brighton 
missed these excitements by several days, but it 
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gift for using a small amount of authority to 
tremendous effect, has there been an American 
who required as much apology. In this case there 
is on almost every hand the feeling that apology 
and explanation are useless. It can be pointed out 
that integration is proceeding without disturbance 
in many other places, that even in Little Rock it 
has evidently triumphed (the Negro children are, 
after all, in school), and that there is at least an 
even chance that this episode will hasten the 
whole affair. Faubus is making Faubus known to 
the entire country and at the same time making 
the segregationist position less tenable. But men 

ms have a seizing 
upon symbols, and the 
symbol of the United 
States at this moment 
must be, it seems, a 
bayonet on guard outside 
a school. 


of the Week 


had its own explosions to light the sky, notably 
Mr. Bevan’s refusal to commit the next Labour 
Government to renouncing the H-bomb irrespec- 
tive of the actions of anyone else, and the painless 
passage of the ‘Shareholder State’ proposals and 
the new pensions scheme. Mr. Harold Wilson, 
apart from recording for the benefit of the Con- 
ference his disapproval of Mr. Thorneycroft and 
the new Bank rate, has also been harrying Mr. 
Macmillan with the information that he has some 
evidence to suggest that the news of the new rate 
had been leaked beforehand through a political 
channel. This information has now been laid be- 


way of 


fore the Lord Chancellor, who is to decide 
whether or not there is a case for an official 
inquiry. 


Other outstanding crises are pursuing their 
expected courses. Riots in Warsaw over the sup- 
pression of a student newspaper which had 
deviated from the party line led to some rough 
police work. The rioters, mostly students, showed 
a strongly anti-Russian temper and had to be 
dispersed by the hated militia: a delegation to Mr. 
Gomulka was arrested and will later be tried. The 
blockade of San Marino by the Italian Govern- 
ment seems to be having the desired effect of 
forcing the Communists to relinquish power in 
favour of the Democrats but at the cost of stirring 
up great resentment. M. Mollet failed in his 
attempt to form a new French government, and 
the task was handed to M. Pleven. In Norway 
two British generals have been stoned at Oslo 
airport by a crowd who took them for General 
Speidel. 

In Yugoslavia Mr. Djilas, the ex-Vice-President, 
was condemned to another seven years in prison 
for his book The New Class, which is regarded 
there as ‘vulgar and anti-Socialist.” James R. 
Hoffa, accused by the Industrial Organisations 
Federation of corruption and due for trial on a 
charge of telephone tapping, has been elected 
President of the American Teamsters’ Union by 
an overwhelming majority. A Peronist plot has 
been hatched and unmasked in the Argentine. 
Britain won the Ryder Cup for the first time since 
1933. The Finance Minister of Ghana has been 
refused service by a café in the State of Delaware. 
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Tories in Travail 


| things first. Mr. Gaitskell had a majority 
of 4,000,000 for his domestic policy and of 
5,000,000 for his foreign policy. For the first time 
he is completely in control of the situation. Clearly 
when he went to Blackpool ‘to dine with his union’ 
he dined to no little effect. To say that the Left 
was routed would be absurdly to underestimate 
what happened; the Left was chopped into little 
bits and spread thinly over the pavements of 
Marine Parade. On the nationalisation issue they 
were reduced to cheering Mr. Herbert Morrison, 
the new keeper of Keir Hardie’s conscience 
(blimey! ); on the hydrogen bomb even the Com- 
munists, instructed that the ‘line’ is now for Britain 
to have the thing so that she can be persuaded to 
talk back to the Americans, bolted the ticket and 
voted for Nye and the bomb. 

‘For Nye and the bomb.’ Is there not a ring of 
fantasy — nay, of science-fiction —— about the 
phrase? There he was, silver hair gleaming in all 
the lights of the hall, silver tongue flashing as I 
for one have never heard it flash before (the best 
remark of the conference, by the way, was also 
his, albeit in another connection; asked whether 
his years in public political life had not given him 
a somewhat jaundiced view of the British press, 
he put his head on one side and said, ‘Not jaun- 
diced; sophisticated’), brandishing his staff and 
cracking skulls with a will. And the skulls he 
cracked! You should have seen Babs when he 
finished; I thought she was going to faint from 
rage, while Mr. Mikardo looked as if he was 
going to be sick. As for Mr. Driberg, he gazed 
sorrowfully down at the hall, nodding his head 
gently, resignedly, like Wotan contemplating the 
burning Valhalla (how all occasions, incidentally, 
do inform against me; there was I at Southport, 
taking a very dim view of Mr. Philip Fothergill, 
and here he was, all through the week, sitting out 
the Ring with me at Covent Garden; I felt as 
though I had struck my brother). And later that 
night a-well-known Bevanite was heard muttering, 
‘How could he?’ over and over again. Oh, a jolly 
day, I do assure you. But what does it all mean? 
It means, if it means anything at all, that they have 
decided they really do want to win the next 
General Election. Not that the H-bomb is going 
to help them do that; the most interesting, and in 
some ways the most depressing, phenomenon 
about public political opinion at the moment is 
that foreign policy in general and the H-bomb in 
particular seem to play virtually no part-at all in 
its formation. Nationalisation, of course, is a 
rather difficult kettle of cement-works and water- 
supply, though I remain unconvinced that it is 
quite as important electorally as many seem to 
think. Still, when even Mr. Charles Pannell is 
reduced to talking sense, as he was on this issue, 
you may be very sure that the opportunities for 
nonsense have been meticulously explored and 
found wanting. The Tories are lurking in the 
underbrush, waiting for their opponents to come 
out with something so clearly unpalatable te the 
electorate that it will serve the twin purposes of 
providing a stick with which to beat them and 
relieving Mr. Macmillan of the necessity ef for- 
mulating a policy of his own. So the Left was 


larruped vigorously all over the hall, and Mr. 
Gaitskell dotted such i’s as had not already been 
blacked by saying quite frankly that a nationalisa- 
tion ‘shopping-list’ would not commend itself to 
the voters. 

But, as I say, no such cut-and-dried electoral 
consideration arose in connection with the H- 
bomb. Here (if we dismiss the shocking, shameful, 
disgraceful, unthinkably wicked allegation that 
Mr. Bevan has fallen into line because he wants to 
be Foreign Secretary—‘That’s a pretty bit-ter 
thing to say to me, I must say’) is in fact where 
their growing awareness of what is needed to win 
elections in this country was demonstrated. They 
have finally (you know, it’s taken them over half 
a century to work this one out) discovered that, 
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within broad limits, it doesn’t matter what tune 
they sing provided they all sing the same one. 

And so they marched—and will march—in step; 
for the nonce, that is. That it will not last goes 
without saying. Polling day will be, let us say, on 
a Thursday. By midnight it will be clear that they 
are home and dry, and although the lead will 
shrink on Friday morning, as the backwoods are 
heard from, Mr. Gaitskell should be on his way 
to the Palace by half-past two. I calculate that at 
about three-fifteen Mr. Bevan will make a speéch 
in which he will attack the party’s settled policy 
on at least five major issues, denounce—whom 
shall we say? Mr. Greenwood?—as a desiccated 
calculating machine, and add for good measure 
that he is flying off to Moscow the same night for 
man-to-man talks with Mr. Khrushchev. And at 
about 3.25 Mr. Cousins will announce that his first 
interest is his members, that he hopes the new 
Minister of Labour is going to be sensible, and 
that as a start he is putting in for an immediate 
£5-a-week pay increase for the busmen, the 
dockers, the market -porters, the lorry drivers and 
the lavatory attendants. 

Which brings me, as I knew it would sooner or 
later, to Frankie-boy. Frankie-boy did for him- 
self good and proper in the H-bomb debate, did 
he not? Or did he? Or did he not? There were 
perhaps 2,000 people in the hall for the debate, 
and the same night, for the price of a drink and 
a fag, you could have at least 1,900 different 
explanations of what had happened. I present the 
most popular theories. 

The first is the official explanation; that Mr. 
Cousins’s speech (which everybody in the hall— 
I took a Taper Poll of nearly a hundred people 
without finding a single dissentient—believed was 











Colin Davis Intelligence 


HIS principal defect seemed to be a failure te conceive 
a movement as an organic whole—Daily Express, 
September 23. 


. HE showed an admirable sense of prepertion, 
never allowing detail to swamp the main outline of 
a movement.—Daily Telegraph, September 23. 
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in whole-hearted support of the Norwood resolu. 
tion urging unilateral H-disarmament) in fact 
indicated approval of the Executive line, that his 
request for an adjournment before the vote wag 
taken was simply in order to make sure that in 
voting with the platform he was indeed carrying 
out the wishes of his union, and that if the ad. 
journment had been refused it would have made 
no difference to his vote. 

I think this explanation can be rejected out of 
hand. It is not only obviously untrue; it is down. 
right ridiculous. You don’t indicate support for 
one point of view by convincing everybody within 
earshot that you are in favour of the opposite one 
—not, at least, unless you are a great deal more 
stupid than Mr. Cousins is. Looking further afield, 
we come upon the explanation—the most heavily 
supported, numerically—that Mr. Cousins wag 
against the bomb and said so, was promptly over. 
ruled by his union, and was compelled by them 
to get up as soon as Nye had finished and ask for 
an adjournment so that they could read him the 
Riot Act over lunch. The only thing that is wrong 
with this is that it didn’t happen; I could see Mr, 
Cousins and his delegation very clearly from 
where I sat, and there was no putting-together of 
heads nor passing of notes, unless it was done 
with the skill of a Wormwood Scrubs tobacco- 
baron collecting snout. And when Mr. Bevan had 
finished, Frankie was up on the rostrum within 
ten seconds. 

A view to which I inclined for some hours 
myself—and still have a yearning for—is the most 
subtle of them all. Supported, I may add, by at 
least two people in a very exalted and inside posi- 
tion indeed, it is that the whole thing was sewn 
up tight by breakfast-time; speech, adjournment, 
vote and all. Only the incurably naive will reject 
this view with the sentiments that Judge Brack 
uses to bring down the curtain’on Hedda Gabler: 
‘Good God, people don’t do such things.’ They 
do, you will be assured by anybody familiar 
with the charming Arabian Nights tale of The 
Man Who Was Rude to the Chancellor, or The 
Daily Herald Directorship and How a Certain 
Person was Thought Unlikely to Get Back on to 
the General Council of the TUC. Certainly the 
speed and expertise with which the whole thing 
went through lent support to this theory. And 
there is no doubt that Frankie’s conversion left 
the opposition not merely stunned but pole-axed, 
But, regretfully, I have abandoned this view. I 
exclude it on the Law of Economy of Hypothesis; 
even those fellows could have worked it more 
simply than that. ‘ 

We are left with the theory that Frankie had 
made his speech (he spoke very early in the de 
bate) in the belief that it might start a stampede, 
that as the morning wore on and it became ever 
clearer that no stampede was going to take place 
he began to hedge his bets, and that by the time 
Nye got up he knew it was all over and hastened 
to get aboard. On the whole, this seems to me now 
the most likely theory. But where does it leave 
Frankie? Lying in bits all over the conference 
hall? Not a bit of it; for the incredible thing is 
that if you read his speech you will nowhere find 
an explicit call for unilateral abandonment of the 
H-bomb, despite the impression it gave its every 
hearer. 

Which ought, by rights, to leave the Tories feel 
ing pretty low. It is not much consolation, after 
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all, for them to reflect that the Labour Govern- 
ment will start strangling itself to death the 
moment it takes office; the frost bites cruelly in 
Opposition, and Good King Wenceslas will be 
fve long years away. So what are they to do? 
Well, the first thing they might do, if only to 

me, is to stop telling one another that there 
ain't gonna be no election. Mr. Macmillan is now 
insisting that this Parliament is going to run all 
the way to its full legal end in the spring of 1960, 
and I wish he would shut up. I know the pound 
is rallying (abroad, that is; it is still worth all of 
fivepence-ha’penny in the shop round the corner), 
and no doubt his pension plan is going to make 
millions of voters abandon Mr. Crossman’s ver- 
sion. But the winter is yet to come, and so far I 
have seen nothing to indicate that Mr. Macmillan 
has the slightest idea of how to stop the tide that 
is running against his party in the country. (Of 
course, he might take a really resolute stand 


THE FUSS BEING CREATED about the 

Soviet launching of the first arti- 

ficial satellite is tiresome from 

several points of view. Leaving aside 

such obvious bits of lunacy as 

American fears that President 

2” Eisenhower’s missed putt on the 

eighth tee at Augusta, Ga., will now be observed 
by hostile eyes (or at least hostile televiewers), the 
most irritating phenomenon it has brought in 
its wake is the brainless crowing of the surviving 
fellow travellers and party members. I notice 
that the Dean of Canterbury was: first in The 
Times with a resounding cock-a-doodle-doo. It 
isno use, I suppose, repeating the simple truth that 
to admire the Soviet Union for launching a satel- 
lite is exactly on the same level as admiring 
Mussolini's Italy for the punctuality of its trains. 
After all, this will not be the first time that a 
totalitarian State has been ahead of the democ- 
racies in rocket research, and_ technological 
advance is no excuse for political tyranny. How- 
ever, these annoyances pale into insignificance 
compared with the frightful prospect of a future 
in which space travel becomes one of the major 
factors in national prestige. Already, if American 
public opinion is to have any say in the matter, I 
imagine that large quantities of blood and gold 
are going to be poured into ensuring that the 
Stars and Stripes is the first flag on the moon. 
Then, I suppose, it will be Mars’s turn, and the 
red planet is presumably predestined to have the 
red flag raised over it. The complications will 
come when Russian and American spacemen 
meet at some galactic Fashoda, and it is rather 
depressing to think of the limitless number of new 
iron curtains that might come into existence. The 
only redeeming feature would be if President 
Eisenhower and Marshal Zhukov were to 
encounter a Thing who disliked Communism and 
Capitalism equally. Then we should see a renewal 
of wartime camaraderie at the monster’s expense. 

* * * 

MORE SERIOUSLY, the Soviet success does point to 
the fact that if any country spends a large portion 
of its resources on scientific research and educa- 
tion, it will achieve results. I say ‘scientific’ deliber- 


against the unions; but I think pigs will fly first.) 
Suppose it should be a bitter and prolonged 
winter, and that a number of the more aged and 
unsightly Tories on the back benches (or even a 


_Minister or two) should pop off? And suppose 


the luck which has so far held for them should 
disappear and the resulting by-elections take 
place in marginal seats? Tonbridge, Gloucester, 
Warwick and Leamington, Edinburgh South— 
unpleasant, no doubt, but no change in the com- 
position of Parliament resulted from them. Only 
Lewisham South provided that. Suppose, then, 
that by mid-February there are eight fewer Tories 
in the House, and eight more Socialists; there will 
still be a comfortable Tory majority, but will Mr. 
Macmillan still be quite so cocky? Will he still be 
talking about 1960? Or will he rather be sending 
notes to Lord Hailsham, telling him for heaven’s 
sake to get a move on? 

TAPER 
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ately. In Britain we are often asked to imitate the 
Americans and concentrate on applied science, 
but it is interesting to notice that just that very 
neglect of basic research for technology is now 
being blamed for the US failure to make the 
grade. In his prescient book The Organisation 
Man Mr. William H. Whyte made precisely this 
criticism of the direction American scientific 
research was taking, and his remarks have evi- 
dently been confirmed by events. For Britain 
the lesson I should draw is that more should be 
spent on education pure and simple. Soviet com- 
petition in the field of science will be a good thing 
if it forces us to get more out of our schools and 
universities. It may even help us to see that money 
is sometimes better laid out on teachers’ salaries 
than on unnecessarily luxurious new buildings. 
But this is in the future. Meanwhile, the univer- 
sities are complaining of the insufficiency of their 
grants for the coming academic year. 


* * * 


THUMBING OVER the latest Arts Council report I 
found myself thinking that anyone who wanted 
optimism about the future of the arts would do 
well not to read it and avoid being depressed. As 
the report remarks, in a time of financial crisis 
the arts tend to be brushed off as marginal activi- 
ties, and practically every other sentence contains 
remarks like ‘The National Theatre remains a 
remote objective, ‘Many theatres have lately been 
shut down or demolished, ‘No national funds 
whatever exist for capital expenditure on the 
arts. . . .. No wonder the title of the report is 
Art in the Red. In fact, the only really cheerful 
item in it is the account of Coventry's new 
theatre. I have often taken a pretty jaun- 
diced view of the activities of Coventry City 
Council, but they do seem to be the only munici- 
pal body in Britain to take as progressive a line 
about the arts as is done by, say, the average 
German municipality. It gets a little wearisome 
repeating that the City of Hamburg’s cultural 
budget for a year is as much as the whole Arts 
Council grant, but, until something is done to 
remedy the situation, it is a duty to go on protest- 
ing. Meanwhile, much of the good work done by 
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the Council and related in this report will go to 
waste for want of funds. 
” * * 


I EXPECTED the Labour Party conference to con- 
demn the Government for abandoning the Shops 
Bill, but it was done with a log-rolling insouciance 
that left me slightly out of breath. The motion 
was proposed by Mr. Birch, of the Shopworkers’ 
Union, there was no debate on it, and the reply 
for the Executive, accepting the motion, was 
given by Mr. Walter Padley, of, believe it or not, 
the Shopworkers’ Union. A good time was thus 
had by the Shopworkers’ Union, and the cus- 
tomers (as usual) can dance attendance upon 
them. And then the Socialists complain about the 
influence exerted by the brewers on the policy of 
the Tory Party! 


* * * 


COUNTRY BUMPKINS LTD., that inexhaustible store- 
house of misery for everybody Mr. Randolph 
Churchill thinks ought to be made miserable, has 
just produced a pamphlet (The Conduct of the 
Socialist Allies) on the Brighton conference of the 
Labour Party (will there be another one next 
week on the Tory gabfest, | wonder?). The 
spectacle of Mr. Churchill as a latter-day leveller 
is enough to start a new Civil War by itself, I 
should have thought; but if it sets a new fashion 
there will be a fair quantity of blessings for him 
amid the curses. For the standard of the pamphlets 
put out by all the political parties and splinter- 
groups at the moment is so low that it practically 
passes belief; most of them consist of lies and 
statistics in roughly equal proportions, all couched 
in prose so horrible that not even anybody fool 
enough to buy them is fool enough to read them 
once bought. Mr. Churchill, however, lays about 
him with a will (though perhaps there could now 
be general agreement that he will abandon the 
word ‘Silly-billy’), walloping Karl Marx (‘a 
German bore’), Mr. Bevan (‘an agile politician’) 
and Mr. Cousins (‘no one assumed that he had 
particularly well thought-out views . . .’) indis- 
criminately. The key word is indiscriminately. 
Price 6d. 

* * * 
AS IF THE harassed writers of the Beaverbrook 
press weren't miserable enough with their enthu- 
siastic support for the Anglo-Canadian trade plan 
which received a very cool reception indeed over 
there (the double think indulged in by an Express 
writer who has to say at the same time that 
everything Canada does is good and that the plan 
the Canadians don’t like is good too puts Harry 
Pollitt in the shade), the writer of the ‘Londoner's 
Diary’ in Friday’s Evening Standard had to 
paddle in the very deep waters of art. Graham 
Sutherland has painted two portraits of Helena 
Rubinstein, both of which are on show currently 
at the Tate. The ‘Londoner's Diary’ prefers the 
one in which Miss Rubinstein is shown standing 
to the one in which she is seated. Oddly enough, 
the former is the one that has been ‘bought by 
Lord Beaverbrook for the gallery he is building 
at Fredericton, New Brunswick.’ 

* * * 
BREVITY IS RARE enough in politicians, but I can’t 
help thinking that in this extract from her book, 
Letters to My Daughter, Dr. Edith Summerskill 
overdid it: ‘My advice to the generous-hearted 
girl who finds it difficult to resist the entreaties of 
her boy friend is: Don't.’ PHAROS 
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I Was a Progressive Reactionary 


By 


T is now just twenty-five years since I first 
| pale a resolution at a Conservative Party 
Conference. That is neither here nor there as 
far as party conferences are concerned; they are 
always pretty much the same. But during this 
time the Conservative Party itself has changed 
considerably. 

There was even a period, after the war, when 
it seemed that the Tories might be starting one 
of their historic regrouping movements, to the 
accompaniment of an authoritative restatement 
of principles. This did not happen, partly because 
Mr. Butler was unable to make up his mind 
whether he was Disraeli or Sir Robert Peel. 

There are rumours that it is to happen now, 


with Lord Hailsham in the role of Bolingbroke.* - 


Shadowy figures are to be seen in the background, 
symbolically dressed and clutching reliquaries 
containing bits of the one true faith. They in- 
clude Mr. Iain Macleod as Disraeli, Mr. T. E. 
Utley as Burke and Mr. Enoch Powell as the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury. The situation 
has been somewhat confused by Lord Altrincham 
making a brisk irruption on the scene as Lloyd 
George. 

I am not exactly wide-eyed with hope. If we 
are to have our principles restated, I would like 
someone to take a little time off beforehand to 
read up what it is that is being restated. For the 
rest, I can do little more than croak on the side- 
lines.and prophesy a certain amount of doom. 

Anything else would be out of the question; 
for, you see, I.have become a reactionary. It hap- 
pened quite suddenly. One day I was a Pro- 
gressive Left-wing Tory, lumped together in the 
press with Mr. Butler’s Back-room Boys; the 
next, it seemed, I was a Right-wing reactionary, 
Since I am getting old and out of touch with 
modern thought, the natural thing to do is to 
write my memoirs. I shall come clean at last and 
reveal the discreditable truth, which is that I have 
been a reactionary all the time. 

Skipping the 1930s, when I was trying to react 
all the way back to Disraeli and Lord Randolph 
Churchill, I shall hurry on to 1950, when I 
emerged from PEP heavily disguised as a Pro- 
gressive Tory. This disguise was virtually im- 
penetrable, because I was later described by Mr. 
Henry Fairlie as a something-or-other Planner 
(I do not mean to suggest that he used bad lan- 
guage, only that I have mislaid the reference). 
I also edited a book to which Mr. Butler wrote 
a foreword! 

It is this book, which was called One Nation, 
that really ought to have blown the gaff. Unfor- 
tunately, though everybody talks about it and a 
lot of copies were sold, no one seems to have 
read it. It was written by a group of Conserva- 
tive MPs, founded by Mr. C. J. M. Alport, Mr. 
Gilbert Longden and myself, who had come to- 
gether to discuss the social services. It included 
practically all Mr. Butler’s Back-room Boys, and 
Mr. Iain Macleod and I edited this book (to which 
Mr. Butler wrote a foreword!). 


*It seems that the Bolingbroke in question is 
Henry St. John (1678-1751), not the one who de- 
throned Richard. 


ANGUS MAUDE, MP 


Well, when I saw that one of the two respect- 
able Sunday newspapers—not the Independent 
and Progressive one, but the one that takes its 
political handouts from the Chief Whip—had 
published an article the other day saying that 
the only hope for the Tories was to get back to 
the sort.of Progressive thinking that was being 
done in the early Fifties by Mr. Butler’s Back- 
room Boys, I thought to myself, ‘Ho, ho! So 
that’s the way the wind’s blowing!’ And, of 
course, I remembered that the Chief Whip was 
one of the authors of this book One Nation, so 
I thought I'd better get it down and read it again. 











I read Mr. Butler’s foreword, which said we 
had performed a distinguished service, but if 
anything went wrong it wasn’t his fault. And then 
I made a list of the principal recommendations : 
(1) The abolition of the food subsidies; 
(2) The freeing of house building 
controls; 
(3) Repeal of the development provisions of 
the 1947 Town and Country Planning 
Act; 
(4) The introduction of 
National Health Service. 

At this point I thought I saw what the respectable 
Sunday newspaper meant when it said we needed 
more Progressive policies like the ones Mr. But- 
ler’s Back-room Boys had thought up in the early 
1950s, so I wrote a letter to the Editor explaining 
what they had been. But he cut all that out, 
without asking my permission, and just published 
the parts of my letter that looked really reac- 
tionary. So I realised he hadn't read the book after 
all, and that my letter had come as something 
of a shock. 

Well, in 1951, I became Director of the Con- 
servative Political Centre,.and caused to be pub- 
lished a lot of very Progressive books, including 
one advocating more Free Trade which led the 
Economist to refer to me as ‘a Liberal-minded 
avant-garde.’ This, however, was not yet my finest 
hour. In 1954 the One Nation Group produced 
another book, called Change is Our Ally, which 
was edited by Mr. Enoch Powell and myself. 
For some reason that now escapes me, we wrote 
the foreword to that one ourselves. 


from 


charges in the 


The theme of this book was that the structural 
changes that had taken place in British industry 
not only from 1939 to 1951, but during the 
rationalisation era of the 1920s and 1930s, to- 
gether with the accompanying government con- 
trols, were mostly bad for the economy, and that 
we needed to get back to a state of much greater 


1954 
competition. Both the News Chronicle and Sir 
Edward Hulton wrote long articles Saying hoy 
Progressive this was. Emboldened, we Moved 
lot of amendments to the Restrictive Trade 
Practices Bill, in an endeavour to break UP some 
more of the monopolistic growths of the periog 
since 1930; but this was felt to be a bit too Pro. 
gressive, and I don’t think we carried any of them, 

Exactly when it was that people began to 
rumble this gigantic confidence trick and to 
realise that nearly all our proposals were in fag 
wholly reactionary I do not know. Certainly ng 
until most of them had been carried out by th 
Government. I was being called a Left-wing Pro. 
gressive as late as 1955, and even at the time of 
the Suez crisis Mr. Fairlie likened my views m 
domestic politics to those of Mr. Gaitskell, [t; 
not so long ago that J addressed the Bow Group! 

By this time all Mr. Butler’s Back-room Boys 
had become Ministers, and I left the One Nation 
Group in order to see whether the hoax would 
work in matters of foreign policy as_ well, | 
didn’t. No one thought I was at all Progressive 
And before you could say Hailsham I was , 
Right-wing reactionary, economics and _ social 
services and all. 

By the time I have finished my memoirs I may 
discover what is the moral of all this. I know 
about joining the Suez Group, of course, but | 
feel there is more to it than that. It can't k 
simply that you have to be associated with Mr. 
Butler’s Back-room Boys, because the respectabk 
Sunday newspaper says that the new One Nation 
Group is ever so progressive, and they have al 
left it. Nor are there any of them in. the Bow 
Group, which the Sunday newspaper says is the 
most Progressive of the lot and even has Sir 
Edward Hulton backing it. And the old coni- 
dence trick isn’t entirely exploded, either, 
because Lord Altrincham, who is so Progressive 
that they have him on the TV as well as writing 
in Crossbow, says we must all be Radic 
Liberals now, which is much more reactionary 
that I ever dared to be. 

Could it be that none of these people prattling 
about being Progressive knows what the hell hei 
talking about? No, it must be just me getting 
old and crotchety, because of all these clevet 
people like Lord A. and Sir E. Hulton and th 
respectable Sunday newspaper and the Chil 
Whip, and then the Prime Minister launching 
Crossbow, too. 

I've tried so hard to understand. I've rea 
Bolingbroke,+ and Burke, and Canning, and Peel 
and Disraeli, and Lord Randolph, and Mr. Utl) 
and Lord Hailsham. There’s nothing in any d 
them about being Progressive. Only about Tor: 
ism being concerned with the welfare of the whot 
nation, and about the need to reform abuses. Th 
Liberals and Socialists, I find, talk about being 
Progressive all the time, only they don't see 
to mean quite the same thing. Yet it appears thal 
they have won. They have sold us Progress undef 
their own branded label, and now no clever To" 
dares to be without it. 

I still think they don’t know what the bel 
they're talking about. After all, look how low 
I fooled them! 

But now we are to have our principles restated 
God help us all. 





+ See previous footnote. 
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The Ryder Cup 


By FRANK LITTLER 


EFORE over 15,000 people the cup came home 

—and not a decade too soon. The last time 
we housed it, it was the Prince of Wales who 
handed it over, and of the teams grouped in 
front of the Southport and Ainsdale clubhouse 
that evening in the glorious summer of 1933 
only Henry Cotton is still performing in public. 
He was among the onlookers at Lindrick, 
patriotically regretting—it is hoped—his opinion 
that the holders were showing unnecessary 
coirtesy in bringing the trophy over at all. 

It is possible, of course, that the maestro’s aim 
was to needle his successor into triumphant ac- 
tion, but the same cannot be said of the 
disgruntled Weetmans, whose conjugal concern 
for prestige is now the biggest bore in tournament 
golf. The effect, in any case, was the«same. 
Whether stung into leadership, or doubly streng- 
thened in it, Dai Rees inspired—without Weet- 
man in the singles—a convincing and unexpected 
victory. 

Success in one foursome and failure in the 
other three is a first-day result that has now 
occurred no fewer than seven times. The indi- 
vidual British recoveries last week were, happily, 
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too many to list, and it might be interesting to 
reflect instead on the changing character of 
American golf. ‘Character,’ certainly, is seen in 
Tommy Bolt’s club-throwing (he shortened this 
act a little at Lindrick), in Doug Ford’s pace 
(he was actually fined in some Stateside event 
for playing too quickly) and in Furgol’s courage 
in mastering a left-arm deformity. But collec- 
tively the team seemed to be of lighter physique 
than usual, it revealed newer and, I suspect, less 
durable talent, and it also included seven ex- 
amateurs. The great and colourful performers 
who began as caddies, and of whom Hagen was 
the forerunner, are disappearing. The modern 
American pro is more likely to be a slim young 
Organisation Man, steering his career between 
over-relaxation on the one hand and the danger, 
on the other, of ending up ‘the richest guy in the 
cemetery.’ His boom years may not exceed six 
or seven. In this category I would put Hawkins, 
Finsterwald, Wall and Mayer. (The first-named 
scored the only win when he beat Peter Alliss, and 
Mayer, American Open and Tam o’ Shanter 
‘World’ Champion, was held by Harry Bradshaw 
toa half.) 

Skipping from one game to another—you can 
do this easily at Lindrick—I couldn't help re- 
gretting the absence of Snead, Middlecoff and 
Demaret. By some irritating rule they had for- 
feited selection through a failure to turn out for the 
US match-play championship. Snead celebrated 
his exclusion by picking up—almost negligently, 
it seems—the Dallas Open, with a twenty-under- 
par total of 264. 

If these three had been trounced as thoroughly 
as most of the present crop, it would still have 
been nice to see them for probably the last time. 
At Lindrick they would have trodden fairways 
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hardly wider than the putting surfaces at the 
end of them and of a greenness so vivid, among 
the autumn scrub, as to look almost Techni- 
colored. Moderately flat and moderately ex- 
posed (except for Mrs. Sidda’s wood), the course 
is not impressive, but anyone who stayed out 
of the rough would have enjoyed every shot. The 


Family Quarrels 


Sy BD. W. 


AST November, some members of a Rotary 

Club in East Anglia (which I occasionally ad- 
dress) refused to come to the annual Thanksgiving 
Day lunch because they refused to drink the 
health of the President of the United States. It 
was a symptom, but a symptom of what? Was it 
as serious or more serious than the refusals of 
Kiwanis and other groups of indignant South- 
erners to pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States while the federal storm troopers 
terrorise the innocent mobsters of Little Rock? 
I don’t know, for it is one of the difficulties of 
the subject that Mr. Clark has boldly and success- 
fully tackled that there are no agreed answers to 
some important and recurring questions. 

Are relations between ‘the English-speaking 
peoples’ exceptionally good or exceptionally bad? 
Are we more or less than kin? Are we usually 
kind? Is it safe to treat Americans as the most 
foreign of foreigners or as slightly wayward 
children? Do platitudes about Shakespeare and 
Milton do good or harm? Are they even plati- 
tudes, i.e. boring truths? Who feels touchy and 
suffers from a sense of inferiority today? Is 
American smugness or British envy the more 
irritating political attitude? Is more harm than 
good done by inspecting the garden and doing 
some weeding? Can politics be usefully con- 
ducted on one side in a fit of Chadbandery, on 
the other in a pet? Should we rejoice at seeing 
Mr. Dulles bewitched, bothered and bewildered 
by the Djinn let loose by the uncorking of the 
Suez bottle, or turn soberly to doing our own 
accounts and noting ‘One spree,’ put down in the 
debit column, ‘One hangover’? 

These are some of the questions that Mr. Clark 


puts explicitly or implicitly in this admirable, - 


good-tempered but candid and serious book.* 
It is a book written on a thesis, a thesis stated 
with force and worked out with subtlety. “The 
British and American peoples, with all their 
history and traditions, give the association its 
dynamism because they are predominantly con- 
scious of their sense of rivalry, while the 
Governments are more conscious of the need 
for partnership. It is the function of statesman- 
ship to harness this explosive force of inter- 
national rivalry without either greatly reducing 
the force or exploding the partnership.’ A true 
but a hard saying. For the dynamism and the 
rivalry breed normal, human and normally harm- 
less friction, but when something goes wrong at 
the government level the rash spots can be 
rubbed into sores by busy hands that Satan can 
use as well as idle ones. So we have Rotary Club 





” * Less Tyan Kin: A STUDY OF ANGLO-AMERICAN 
ReLaTions. By William Clark. (Hamish Hamilton, 
16s.) 
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spectafors, as usual, managed to enjoy about one 
in three, except for the man who had had the fore- 
sight to bring an orange box with him. The next 
time we stage the Ryder Cup match this sort of 
thing will probably be in full production, with 
a long handle, folding wheels and an excruciat- 
ingly cute trade name. 


BROGAN 


patriots snubbing Ike, and Lord Hailsham 
threatening the American people with a renunci- 
ation of his pride in his maternal ancestry. Of 
course, there were more serious results of last 
fall's follies than those I have alluded to, but 
little follies‘may be as symptomatic as big ones. 
Obviously ‘good’ Anglo-American relations can- 
not be trusted to exist without care, forbearance, 
generosity or intelligence. They cannot be ex- 
pected to flourish without the exercise of a good 
deal of imagination on both sides. Thus, as Mr. 
Clark reminds us, it was necessary, after 1945, 
to remember than the American people were not 
willing to give us a cash testimonial for standing 
alone in 1940. As Keynes belatedly discovered, 
it was our present and future that interested the 
Americans, not our past, however heroic. We 
made the mistake, in a good many cases, of be- 
having like the French in 1919, pointing at our 
honourable scars when we should have been point- 
ing at our future achievements. The Americans 
prefer boosters to heroes. In short, the American 
negotiators, up to the Marshall Plan, behaved 
rather like Keynes and company in 1919. We 
shall get American faith, hope and charity if we 
look like deserving it. Nothing will do us less 
good than ‘making a poor mouth,’ as the Irish 
put it. Here endeth Mr. Clark’s first lesson. 

But if we bear that in mind, we shall find that 
we have assets that, skilfully and honestly used, 
give us advantages over the French, the Italians, 
even those temporary darlings of the more naive 
Americans, the Germans. On the ambivalent 
feelings of the Americans to the mother or step- 
mother country, Mr. Clark, drawing on an ex- 
ceptionally wide experience, is magnificent. 1 
don’t know anyone who has shown more sense 
and wisdom than he does here. My only serious 
complaint is that he is too brief in dealing with 
that traditional suspicion of England, combined 
with a touching, if occasionally irritating, pre- 
occupation with English life and customs, which 
is a dominant American culture trait. (He might 
have noted that whereas ‘British’ is often used, 
pejoratively or foolishly, as in ‘the easy British 
victory over the Spanish Armada,’ ‘English’ is 
almost always used in an admiring if sometimes 
resentful fashion.) An Englishman, naturalised 
in America, ceases, far sooner than other Euro- 
peans renouncing the sins of that old and wicked 
continent, to be regarded as anything but an 
American sans phrase. In that sense, Professor 
Beloff is right; the biggest ‘racial’ block in 
America is the ‘Anglo-Saxon,’ real and bogus 
members each counting for one. Many of the 
most devoted Anglophiles are innocent of a drop 
of English or even of British blood (the converse 
is true; there is no Anglophobe like an American 
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of old colonial stock with a hereditary resent- 
ment to pay off). And last autumn, many, many 
thousands rallied to the Eden cause or dissented 
much more in sorrow than in anger. 

All this Mr. Clark discusses admirably. But 
I think he allows too little for the Protestantism 
of America. This may no-longer have the political 
tone of the ‘dissidence of dissent,’ but it is a very 
important force. An Anglican may-easily under- 
estimate it, either by overestimating the import- 
ance of the ‘Protestant Episcopal Church,’ or by 
recognising and lamenting its comparative unim- 
portance. Mr. Clark does not do that. He knows 
that, in New York, Cardinal Spellman is far more 
important than Bisiiop Donegan. But Protestant- 
ism, not the high Anglicanism of, say, Pusey 
House or Fond du Lac, is a very important force 
and a force that, ncrmally, is a trait d’union be- 
tween Britain (more’ especially.Scotland) and the 
central block of Americans. Protestantism colours 
even non-Protestant bodies. It deeply colours 
American Catholicism (I have heard a Methodist 
hymn sung in innocent good faith at Mass in 
a smart Catholic parish and the American priest 
is also a ‘pastor’ in the social sense). Even 
modern Judaism is Americanised this way. Mr. 
Clark rightly notes that what marks American 
religion is often really patriotism. He might 
accept a parallel that I have drawn more than 
once, that the Americans worship America, their 
God is Divus Cesar or, at best, Genius Rome, 
that the salute to the flag is the equivalent of 
the incense on the imperial altar and that, as 





much as the Romans or the mysterious people 
of the Scrolls, the Americans ‘worship their 
standards.’ 

There is a lot of truth in this, for the Christian, 
disconcerting truth. But for all that, there is a 
great deal of real, other-worldly religion in 
America, even among Catholic and Methodist 
bishops. There are many millions for whom re- 
ligion is not just patriotism put under the egis of 
an American God. And these are the people who 
do expect a lot from us and whom we, ignorantly 
and smugly, kicked in the teeth last autumn. They 
may be innocent in thinking that ‘righteousness 
exalteth a nation,’ but they do believe it and they 
don’t put Americanism above all criticism. It is 
these people who are tormented, especially in the 
South, by explosions like the Little Rock émeute. 
‘They are the ‘Nonconformist conscience’ of 
America—a very good thing to have, as we 
should know. 

On another side, Mr. Clark has said something 
worth saying, but perhaps he has not said it 
enough. There are few limits to the credufity 
with which Americans believe hard-luck stories 
from the victims of imperialism. The most 
preposterous stories about British atrocities in 
Muscat or Oman will get credence. Until the 
premium on the Canadian dollar made it seem 
implausible, millions of Americans believed that 
Canada dutifully paid tribute to the tyrant 
mother country! (Mr. Clark might have noted 
the political phenomenon that most baffles and 
hurts many good Americans, the fact that the 
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Canadians, with the manifest superiority of things 
‘American’ visible south of the border, still don’t 
jump at the chance of, say, territorial status in 
their great republic or even full rank as 
sovereign States—to quote the nonsense of 
Governor Orval Faubus.) Ghana, the Canadian 


dollar, Guatemala and Haiti are teaching some 


lessons and many Americans are learning. We 
could learn a few lessons, too. One is that the 
United States is not a lonely and lost dominion 
anxious to creep back into the sheltering womb 
of the Commonwealth, in fact or in form. It 





BLOCK of flats 135 feet high in Cambridge, 
Penne more nuclear-power stations to be 
erected by seashores and estuaries in southern 
England, a cliff-like hotel to be built in Portman 
Square and another near Park Lane, Bucklers- 
bury House, that monster now dwarfing every- 
thing between the Monument and St. Paul’s, 
blocks of LCC flats rising over parks and com- 
mons and heaven knows how many more power 
stations in heavens knows what quiet stretches 
of modest English landscape—there is no doubt 
that the majority of building projects today in 
Britain are ones of vast bulk. In a piece of special 
pleading by ‘a special correspondent’ in last 
week’s Sunday Times on the siting of nuclear- 
power stations the writer assumed that nuclear 
power was essential and countryside a decorative 
afterthought cared for only by reactionary 
cranks. Royal Commissions, advisory councils 
and panels of architects fiddle away trying to 
improve the design of these monsters. But that 
is comparatively unimportant; what really mat- 
ters is where they are put. Nuclear-power stations, 
for instance, with their spheres and fun fair-like 
outlines have a certain charm if they are put in 
the right place. And the right place, when it is 
the country, for a large industrial building is 
either an area which is industrialised already and 
where country is vestigial or else in steep valleys 
where the outline does not protrude above the 
hills. The one place not to put a large power 
station or factory is in a flat district like East 
Anglia or in the ‘shires whose appeal is all in 
the outlines of elms and oaks and medizval 
towers and spires on little hills and in wide 
valleys, and where even a small building is 
prominent. Many of the industrial towns and 
cities of the north, places like Leeds, Bradford 
and Halifax, can take large new buildings be- 
cause they are places of steep hills and barren 
outlines. London certainly cannot take many high 
buildings because it is, as Frederick Gibberd has 
pointed out, a horizontal city. 

And the mighty city of London, 

Under the clouds and the light, 

Seems a low wet beach, half shingle, 

With a few sharp rocks upright. 

(James Thomson.) 

Shepherd’s Bush, Lambeth and Bermondsey can 
take a few sharp rocks. The City cannot take 
any more. Those Wren designed are the best and 
they are being submerged. The presence of a huge 
slab of flats or offices, often miscalled a tower, can 
brood over and poison a whole district of Geor- 


City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 





1959 


was from its mother’s womb untimely ripped in 
1776. It might be better if the Americans forgot 
this obstetrical truth. It would be even better if 
we remembered it. The Americans are not loyal 
and the welcome they will give the Queen will 
be a republican welcome, the welcome Rome 
gave Cleopatra or Berenice (mutatis mutandis 
that is). It will be republican but warm, one of 
the many paradoxes that this great theme is 
fertile in. To the essentials of the problem and 
to most of the paradoxes, Mr. Clark is a most 
admirable guide. 





gian squares such as are in Bloomsbury, 
Marylebone or Westminster. In the same way a 
power station can kill a country district for many 
miles, just as the Willington power station ruins 
Repton and all that part of the Trent Valley. 
If there are any people who still seriously want 
Britain to have scenery which is true country, 
then a survey must be made (perhaps by the 
Civic Trust with the aid of the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England?) of what dis- 
tricts should be left free from large industrial 
and commercial buildings, and this survey should 
cover cities as well as counties. It may well 
transpire that some of the places constituted as 
national parks, such as Dartmoor and Exmoor, 
could stand a large building in a valley while 
Rutland or Oxfordshire could not. And cer- 
tainly the tops of the small hills of London should 
not be crowned with slabs of flats. 


THE MINT 


This week I had the unusual experience of 
lunch at the Royal Mint with my friend Mr. 
J. H. James, who has been made Deputy Master 
there. The Master of the Mint is always the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. We sat in his enormous 
Classic room (1815), painted hospital green, 
looking across to the Tower of London. Behind 
us the marvellous machinery of the ramshackle- 
looking factory turned out coins not just for 
Great Britain, but also for, Guatemala, Iceland, 
Costa Rica and other countries. The Mint is the 
fourth largest non-ferrous metal factory in 
Britain, although it has such a Clerkenwell look 
about it. Any of us can have medals of ourselves 
designed and struck at the Mint and we could 
also have seals made there. The Mint is a secret 
and wonderful world, hemmed in with security, 
but letters percolate and it is on the telephone. 
Each Master has a hall mark made of his 
initials for putting on silver—for instance, on the 
badges of baronets. 


RELIGIOUS REVIVAL 

The latest craze among Teddy boys is for 
jangling with holy medals and even crucifixes. 
A friend of mine who works in the East End 
asked a Teddy boy who was wearing a medal of 
St. Christopher what its significance was. ‘I dont 
know,’ he said. ‘It is of an old man carrying 4 
kid. But we all have to wear them. We must 
be in the fashion.’ 
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Scunthorpe gave European rivals 
something to think about 


“We'll have to get busy to keep up 


with you,” said these German experts 


touring Britain’s modern steel works 





HE BRITISH RUN THEMSELVES 

down; it’s a national character- 
istic — or perhaps it should be called a 
national failing. Not unnaturally, 
people overseas accept our own 
estimate of ourselves: rather lazy, 
rather behind the times, rather com- 
placent ; not a patch on the Germans, 
of course, when it comes to work. 


The German industrial journalists 
who toured British heavy industry 
earlier this year may have had some 
such curious notions. Certainly many 
suspected that the comparative cheap- 
ness of British steel was due to some 
form of hidden subsidy, rather than to 
efficient operation. When they actually 
saw us at work they quite frankly 
confessed their astonishment. 


Let’s look at ourselves as these 
others see us, in - for example — the 
Steel Industry. 


_ They know what they’re 
talking about 


These men are experts on industrial 
questions and economics. They asked 
innumerable questions. They never 
stopped taking notes. The steel works 
they saw were Appleby-Frodingham at 
Scunthorpe and Dorman Long at Lack- 
enby, near Middlesbrough (which “puts 
the newest American steel works in the 
shade,” wrote one). They came away 
deeply impressed — and convinced that at 


home they will have to get busy to keep 
pace with us. 


They watched the tapping of the great 
blast furnace ““Queen Anne”, which has 
one of the biggest hearth diameters in the 
world. They saw open hearth furnaces — 
where iron becomes steel — that can pour 
300 tons of molten steel into huge ladles, 
100 tons at a time. They saw a new 
rolling mill project, £20 million worth 
—three thousand feet long, covering 
more than 28 acres under a single roof. 
They saw an ore excavator whose shovel 
will hold a saloon car, with room to spare. 


They were impressed by our plant, its 
design and operation, and the way it is 
integrated — and by the scale of planning 
and investment in it. One described the 
three-fifths of a mile long rolling mill at 
Lackenby as “having a beautiful dyna- 
mism.” They were amazed by what 


Appleby-Frodingham are able to achieve 


with very low grade ore — ore which very 
few iron-masters in the world would 
think worth using, but which at Scun- 
thorpe, thanks to special treatment, 
supports a thriving town. And one 
wrote, on his return to Germany, of 
our “amazingly low figures of coke 
consumption.” 


“Such cordial informality” 


They were amazed by our workpeople. 
‘*‘What fine workers you have. There was 
an impressive intentness and thorough- 
ness about your steel operatives.” Above 
all they were impressed by our labour 








Tapping the giant “Queen Anne” blast 
furnace, which has one of the largest hearth 
diameters in the world. In 1951 Appleby- 
Frodingham made 18,000 tons a week from 
ten blast furnaces. Now they make 28,000 
tons from four. 





relations. “Never before have I seen such 
cordial informality between workers and 
management, especially in steel. The 
goodwill was so potent, so free and easy.” 


In the article he wrote as a result of 
his visit, one of these journalists summed 
up in these words. “The current level of 
costs and prices allows the British Steel 
Industry not only to face Continental 
competition without concern, but in fact 
. . . producers on the Continent will hardly 
be able to compete.” The British Steel 
Industry, he says, “can easily retain its 

_ lead over the Continent in modernization 
and expansion.” 


Our visitors took back with them a 
picture of efficiency and enthusiasm at 
every level. The Steel Industry believes it 
is a picture that people in this country 
ought to see too - that everyone in 
Britain should know the facts about steel. 


ISSUED BY THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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Alleged Nation 


p 


By STRIX 


PEAKING for the trades union movement the 
oe day, Mr. Frank Cousins observed: ‘It 
might be said, “Why do we not co-operate with 
the Government?” There are two simple reasons. 
One, they have never asked us; and, secondly, 
they would never have us if we offered because 
they do not want to develop productivity.” 

These are the saddest words I ever heard. 

This may seem a large claim to make; and it 
is quite true that, like everyone else of my years, 
I have at one time or another listened to more 
poignant utterances. But they were wrung from 
individuals, speaking for themselves under stress 
or in anguish; and what these people said, though 
it may have been heart-rending or at least 
pathetic, was not what I mean here by sad. In 
me Mr. Cousins’s words induced a sort of Vast, 
flat, grey, November-Sunday-afternoon-in-Man- 
chester sorrow. 

To prove his second reason valid would require 
casuistry of a high order; but any lawyer of 
moderate skill could readily show that his first 
complaint was well founded. 

‘And have you, Mr. Cousins, ever received— 
personally, I mean—a written or oral communi- 
cation from any one of Her Majesty’s Ministers 
inviting you to co-operate in any form of effort 
or enterprise ostensibly designed for the national 
benefit?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘It has been suggested, with what may fairly 
be called tedious iteration, that you, as an alert 
and responsible trades union leader, might have 
interpreted as applying in some sense to yourself 
and to your members the frequent appeals made 
by representatives of all three parties, and by 
every organ of the press except the Daily Worker, 
to the population as a whole. The burden of these 
exhortations was, if I may lapse into nautical 
idiom, “All hands to the pumps!” Am I right 
in saying that, in so far as you were aware of 
these expressions of opinion, you felt fully 
justified in disregarding them?’ 

“Xes,” 

‘My client, m'lud, is a busy man. The court 
has heard that no direct approach was made to 
him from any authoritative quarter in regard to 
the alleged economic crisis from which our 
alleged nation is, according to hearsay, suffering. 
Is it reasonable that a man so unsparing of his 
energies, a man so closely involved in the direc- 
tion of important affairs, a man with (to use 
a colloquialism) so much on his plate—is it reason- 
able that such a man should be expected to 
assimilate, let alone to act upon, a succession 
of trite and arbitrary appeals made to his fellow- 
citizens—latterly for the most part by individuals 
of whom he does not approve—to put national 
before sectional interests in an emergency?’ 

Perhaps I am being unfair to Mr. Cousins, of 
whom I know nothing but who appears (to those 
who do not know him) to share the resolution, 
the testiness and the congenital myopia of the 
other larger pachyderms. He is clearly no fool 
and he must have integrity, otherwise—pace 
Horatio Bottomley and Hitler-—he would not be 
where he is. All I do know is that, when he 


spoke the words quoted at the beginning of this 
article, he set a bad example and helped to per- 
petuate a bad state of affairs in this country. 

Our current dilemma stems from this: that the 
British have somehow got themselves into the 
position of supplying both the actors and the 
audience for an endless season of old-fashioned, 
artificial and intrinsically almost worthless plays. 
Suez momentarily brought the whole theatre to 
life; it was as though Shakespeare had suddenly 
written a scene into some stilted, stumbling 
tragi-comedy by Dekker. The actors whipped out 
their convictions and had at each other like mad, 
before the bright dew could rust their blades; 
the empurpled audience cheered or booed with 
frenzy. It was not a savoury interlude; it was far 
from being a desirable norm; and it did not 
have a happy ending. But at least, for 
once, the actors spoke direct to the audience; and 
the audience, briefly paroled from the dull, 
unreal, imperfectly understood conventions of 
contemporary political drama, could feel some- 
thing, could participate, could choose for them- 
selves their own heroes and their own villains. 

Now we are back in the rut, lounging and 
yawning in our Welfare State stalls. On the stage 
the actors grimace .and rant and attitudinise. 
Flimsy, elaborate pretences are maintained. When 
the Socialists call the Tories blackguards whose 
sole aim in life is to harry the old-age pensioners 
and enrich the landlords, or when the Tories 
denigrate the Socialists in terms almost equally 
extravagant, the audience is expected to take this 
fustian seriously. 

But we don’t. The suspension of disbelief is 
not achieved. In a real theatre we are well pre- 
pared to accept the convention that a Shake- 
spearian heroine, perfunctorily disguised in 
doublet and hose, is totally unrecognisable to her 
nearest and dearest. But on the political stage 
these shallow and obsolete impostures no longer 
earn indulgence on our side of the footlights. The 
insistence of each faction that its opponents’ 
motives are invariably base and their policies 
inevitably misguided, though apparently indis- 
pensable to the conduct of the drama, strikes 
most sensible people as plain silly. 

This quality of silliness is not the prerogative 
of any party, but it has seldom been better 
illustrated than by those words of Mr. Cousins 
which I have quoted. It is not so much their 
childish content that saddens as the fact that up 
there, on the stage, they are accepted as a 
legitimate and telling piece of dialogue. We no 
longer go to the real theatre to hear the players 
bellow, ‘Dead! And never called me mother!’ or 
try to curdle our blood with references to a fate 
worse than death. In that other, larger, theatre, 
where we are a captive audience and cannot ask 
for our money back, we can scarcely be blamed 
if we watch the performances of the repertory 
company with a growing listlessness. 

In some quarters, I suspect, apathy is sharpen- 
ing into impatience, if not into disgust. The poli- 
tical actors now come, thanks to television, closer 
to the audience than of yore, yet they seem more 
remote than ever. The Government and the 
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Opposition, the besieged and the besiegers, are 
straitly confined within their party lines, Since 
the central defences, rigid yet infinitely elaborate 
will one day change hands, long sectors of the 
battlements and earthworks are virtually immune 
from attack. The opportunist saps and counter. 
scarps of the assailants are themselves inhibited 
in design by the need to conform, or to seem to 
conform, to the pattern of a threadbare and half. 
baked ideology to which its warmest adherents 
pay, at best, only a frothy lip-service. And from 
the ever-smouldering camp fires and the small 
booming guns of both sides rises a gritty pall 
of unnecessary animosities and provocations; 
through it, emblazoned on the rival banners, can 
scarcely be descried slogans which, when they 
have any meaning at all, appear to be almost 
identical. 

On many of its spectators this scene produces 
a depressing effect. The British are, by and large, 
a united, resourceful and fair-minded nation, 
The main reason why in the past they survived 
so many perils and overcame so many difficulties 
is that they did not in a crisis wait to be ‘asked’ 
to do something about it; and as they watch 
this protracted, profitless, unreal siege of one 
party by another, they cannot help wondering for 
how much longer the niceties and the nonsense 
of a Kriegspiel are going to sour the air, distort 
the nation’s image and keep us, firmly, in the red. 


Consuming Interest 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


HERE is One form of price increasing current 
} P= now which I particularly dislike. This 
is the practice some firms adopt of keeping the 
price the same although the quantity is reduced, 

My complaint is that this is often done sur- 
reptitiously, and it is only when one gets home 
and examines the goods more closely that one 
discovers with annoyance that the packet is 
smaller. It has happened to me three times in the 
past few weeks: with a bottle of cleaning fluid, 
a packet of potato powder and—most infuriating 
of all—with a Cellophane bag of eggs from a 
supermarket. Last week it contained half a 
dozen: this week, at the same price, it contained 
five. 

Most of us shop for these ordinary household 
requirements in a fairly casual way and one 
cannot help thinking that the firms concerned are 
well aware of this and hope to pull a fast one. 

From their point of view this seems to me to 
be a senselessly shortsighted move for I now have 


a beautiful built-in grudge against the firms. 
* * - 


I ate a sirloin steak, salad, pickled walnuts and 
coffee for under ten shillings at the new Crom- 
well Road Air Terminal the other evening and 
found the restaurant a definite improvement on 
the old one at Waterloo. For one thing, the sorry 
ritual of self-service trays has gone. One eals 
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Who on earth can save 


ee eee — 





"Save... save... save! That’s all you hear these 


days. I ask you, who can save?” 



















‘We all can, George. And we do; through 
our life assurances. And so do at least 10 
inillion British families — through 

Home Service Insurance’, 
Ah! You mean this “‘man at 

the door” business?” 

‘Exactly, George. And do you 
realise that this “‘business’’ — 
Home Service Insurance — 
invests enormous sums in the 
country’s economic welfare ? Over $ 
£300,000,000 has already been 
invested in Industry and 
Commerce alone, 
while probably 
twice that 
amount 
has gone into r 

Government Securities, Mortgages and the like’. 

‘Really? You astonish... 


*And these savings are now increasing at the rate of about 
£60,000,000 a year, which I think you’ll admit is pretty good’. 
*Yes— but...” 
*And all this comes about through that well known 
personality, the Insurance Man, who goes from 
home to home collecting premiums, paying 
~ claims, and generally being counsellor and 

fal BF Buide to these 10 million families who 

} look on him as a personal friend’. 
* Yes — but how...’ 

*You may think that all this has nothing to do 
with the kind of insurances you and 
I hold. You couldn’t be more 
wrong. The Home Service 
Insurance Man also does a substantial 
4 proportion of the “ordinary” 
life assurance business in 
this country, as well as a lot of fire 
and accident insurance. 
All in all, George, 
the Insurance Man is 


doing a good job of work’. 







10 million families 
save through 


HOME SERVICE 
INSURANCE 


ow Issued by The Industrial Life Offices 
A A 











SALISBURY : On the morning 

of September 12th, 1890, Lt. Col. 

Edward Graham Pennefather and 

on which Salisbury now stands. As 

the site seemed ideal for a town he 

decided to build a fortress which 

would form the nucleus of the 

capital of the territory which Cecil Rhodes had 
obtained. The name of this fortress was Fort Salisbury. 
This decision marked the end of an adventure in 
which the Pioneer Corpe—a mere handful of men— 
built a wagon road through 300 miles of difficult 
country in order to occupy and hold the land 
conceded by Lobengula, Paramount Chief of 
Mashona. The new town took shape immediately. 
The first three men to start business in it were a 
butcher, a baker and a lawyer; and since the butcher 
had no meat to sell, he was forced to go out with his 
rifle and bring back game for his shop ! 

Téday, Salisbury, capital of the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, is a modern city of nearly 
200,000 people. Important both administratively 
and industrially, it is also a collecting and distri- 
buting centre covering the principal tobacco, maize 
and mining areas of Southern Rhodesia. 


Business men who require information on 
commercial conditions in the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland are invited to get in 
touch with our Intelligence Department, 54 
Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
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from stools at high counters round an efficient 
central service bay similar to the ‘Wimpy’ bars. 
Catering is by Fortes and there are good and 
reasonable hot meals at all hours of the day, in- 
cluding such un-British surprises as ‘porkie’ hot 
dog and ‘beefie’ hamburgers with gherkins. 

But the bar, hidden away and ill-lit, is de- 
pressing, and so, I am sorry to say, is the coffee. 


* + . 


Although I am quite sure that somewhere in 
the unused collection of blowers, suckers and 
brushes which came along with the vacuum 
cleaner there must be the right gadget for clean- 
ing dusty curtain pelmets, I have decided instead 
to get rid of the pelmets. Their swathes, frills 
and bobbles have suddenly begun to look sad 
and dated. For, whether we realise it or not, the 
constant coveting and rejection which, in our 
choice of clothes, adds up to fashion, works just 
as potently in our attitude to our surroundings. 

But what to do with the ungarnished curtains? 
One solution is to have an odd-job man fit per- 
manent wooden box pelmets to be painted to 
match the ceiling. This is a reasonable proposition 
in one’s own house, but uneconomic in a flat. 

A recent idea from America is to fix the cur- 
tain by a long hook which holds the top frill 
high enough to cover the metal rail. No pelmet 
is necessary, although the rail is, of course, visible 
when the curtains are undrawn. These ‘giraffe 
hooks,’ as they are called, are to use with 
‘Rufflette’ tape and are now on sale in this country 
in the big stores. They cost Is. 11d. a dozen. 

Newer still is a combined prefabricated 
wooden pelmet and curtain runner from Sweden. 
Each curtain hook is suspended from a small 
wooden bead which slides along a groove in the 
roof of the pelmet. The visible facing of the 
pelmet is in either light elm, mahogany or walnut 
veneer. It comes in lengths of four to eight feet. 
The corners are rounded. Cost: from 37s. to 
66s. These pelmets are not yet on sale in the shops, 
but are available from Masters and Andren 
Limited, 4 Drapers Gardens, Throgmorton 
Avenue, London, EC2, who can supply price list 


and brochure. 
* * * 


The third of Barbara Worsley-Gough’s week- 
end recipes is: 


CoLtp PorkK CHOPS 


I rubbed salt and black pepper and plenty of 
finely chopped fresh sage into both sides of the 
well-flattened chops and turned them in foaming 
butter in a sauté pan until their fat was crisp. 
Then I put in a glass of white wine and a crushed 
clove of garlic, put the lid on the pan, and sim- 
mered the chops most gently for half an hour, 
turning them over at half-time. They were 
drained on a sieve, and served cold with stoned 
cooked prunes, raw tomatoes peeled and quar- 
tered and dressed with the de-greased sauce from 
the pan, and cold peas that had been cooked 
with butter, chopped shallot, and a pinch of 
sugar. The rest of the sauce from the pan was 
used to dress some very small cold new potatoes 
which had been cooked with mint. 

When packing cooked food to take away in 
the car, I fasten the lids on to the dishes with 
Sellotape, and, if it is very hot weather, wrap the 
dishes in thick folds of newspaper, which keeps 
them cool. 
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IN SEARCH OF A GOVERNMENT 


Sir,—Your anonymous critic of the Government 
deserves to be congratulated on the clarity and 
moderation of his attack. What a relief to get away 
from all those high-pitched voices! But his article 
calls for a reply. 

Your critic’s mistake, I believe, is in directing his 
attack at the Conservative Party. The party as such 
has never given the faintest grounds for public con- 
fidence. It is only when a man arises to lead it— 
Disraeli, Salisbury, Churchill—that a Conservative 
Government is worth having. The proper criterion 
of it must always be: is it blessed with a leader in 
this tradition or not? I believe that under Eden it 
was not, and that under Macmillan it is. 

Taking the foreign field first; your critic’s analysis 
of the Suez operation is brilliant—the best I have 
read. But he is attacking Eden, not Macmillan. 
Though Macmillan was in office at the time of the 
operation, as Churchill was during the Norwegian 
campaign, the blame for these disasters must lie 
solely with the Prime Minister. 

In view of all that has happened in the last year 
Macmillan’s foreign policy is the only wise one. 
Negative it is, and must be while we are still repair- 
ing the breach with America. But that it is com- 
pletely ‘passive and inert’ in face of threats was 
surely disproved only two months ago, however 
clumsily, in Oman. 

Macmillan is not Eden. Neither is he Butler. The 
proof of this is that the chimera of Butskell is no 
longer with us. Surely the lesson of Gloucester is 
that the middle ground of domestic politics has been 
vacated by both the major parties, leaving more 
room for the Liberal Party. 

Macmillan’s economic policies are indeed not 
Butler’s. This year we have seen a concerted assault 
on food subsidies, the raising of insurance contribu- 
tion rates, a Right-wing Budget, in as far as any con- 
cessions could be afforded, and a very sharp rise in 
the Bank rate. 

Macmillan’s economic policies have failed so far, 
because they have not succeeded in curing inflation; 
but they have been well to the right of Butler’s, 
and more considerate to Tory interests than Butler’s 
would have been. Your critic’s concern for the 
middle classes is well founded, but would any other 
practicable remedy for inflation have been less pain- 
ful to this section of the community? 

Macmillan, however, is not only not Eden and 
not Butler; he is a force in his own right, as 
Americans who know him recognise, but most 
Britons apparently do not. Apart from the early post- 
war period of the Labour Government when in recent 
years have we seen such a radical approach to British 





politics as during the opening months 
Macmillan Government? He did not simply lift the 
bonnet, he got under the car. He then put in hand 
a major overhaul; a new approach to Europe, th 
reconstruction of our defence effort, the trebling of 
our atomic energy programme, the demolition of the 
China trade differential and the bold attack 
housing problem. Radical is the only word 
Why then is Macmillan so unpopular both with 
Serious thinkers like your critic and with the 
fessional carpet-biters of the popular press? ee 
not believe the real cause is inflation, which has 
been going on for years frequently much fast 
than it Is now; nor even the Rent Act. I Suggest t nf 
main causes. One is that so many of his collea 2 
are patently unsuited for any other job but that of 
club secretary. The other is that Macmillan’s publi 
relations are so bad. He neither reads the pa 3 
“— ve eg the public forum. This. apart from 
a Baldwinish rhythm of vitality, is i 
worst defect. , —— ae 
. But I do not believe that the fault is all his. It lie 
in no small measure in the philosophy of angst oa 
anarchy which is gripping the country. Frankly | 
am more worried about the decline in our moral 
reserves than I am about our gold and dollar Teserves 
It seems that we have reached the point where we 
cannot recognise a good man when we see one. If that 
is so, then indeed we deserve Mr. Gaitskell.— 
faithfully, 


6 Paragon House, Blackheath, SE3 


* 


Sa,—t would like to thank you for publishing the 
two articles which appeared side by side in last 
week’s issue, written by a ‘Right-wing’ and a ‘Left 
wing’ Conservative respectively. Between them they 
appear to present a very fair expression of current 
Tory attitudes, and, while Lord Altrincham’s wishy- 
washy Liberalism can be dismissed as harmless, the 
whole underlying theme of the other article made 
the most pathetic reading. 

The key to the whole piece lay in the statement 
claiming that ‘the Socialists have never been much 
interested in foreign affairs.’ It then proceeded, 
after an inevitable smack at Chamberlain and Eden, 
to state what are the essentials of all foreign policies, 
‘All foreign policy,’ it said, ‘resis on the implicit 
sanction of force ready to back it up.’ Real gunboat 
stuff, in fact. 

I would like to put it this way. If the Labour 
Party had never interested itself in this type of foreign 
policy, it is because it regards a nation, any nation, as 
a collection of individual human beings and not as 
representing a coloured blob on a map to be tossed 
casually about in the great game of the Balance of 
Power. The Labour Party simply recognised many 
years ago that it is time we stopped trying to throw 
our weight about and started to put our own house 
in order. And to speak ef backing decisions by force, 
at a time when the Russiegs have already successfully 
launched an earth satelite, is nothing short of 
suicidal madness. Put ene feot wrong and the whole 
world goes up in flames. 

The Tories realise this as much as anyone else, 
which, of course, means that they are now without 
any sort of constructive policy at all. In a world of 
rapid progress they are floundering. Hence the 
anger and frustration and despair of this particular 
writer as he goes down for the third time.—Yours 
faithfully, ALAN BLACKWOOD 
11 Campden Hill Road, Kensington, W8 
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Sir,—The writer of the article ‘Conservatism: The 
Great Betrayal’ says: ‘I see nothing wrong or, in 
principle, unwise in protecting our interests, where 
necessary, by force.’ He refers to the ‘lies we told our 
ally, America’; but there is not one word about the 
United Nations. He mentions the ‘ “one-world” 
wing’ of the Conservative Party, but surely the whole 
point is that Sir Anthony Eden—with his whole 
Government and, I should have thought, the whole 
party—was pledged and better pledged (as we say 
in Yorkshire) to the United Nations.—Yours faith- 
fully, 








R. L. KITCHING 
Wetherby, Yorkshire 
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Six, —The fact that Lord Altrincham spends a good 
half of his article on the Conservative Party criticis- 
ing the Liberals is proof in itself that the Liberal 
Party is becoming an increasingly important factor 
in British politics. It is notable, too, that apart from 
an airy and fatuous assertion that ‘no one has yet 
been able to discover what .. . are the principles 
of the Liberal Party,’ he criticises the party not 
because of its policy, but because it is small. And 
that is no criticism at all. Perhaps I might remind 
Lord Altrincham that a good many former members 
of bis party have joined the Liberals in recent 
months, several of them former prospective Tory 
candidates. 

I personally have never understood what, if any, 
are the principles of the Conservative Party. What 
sort of a world do Conservatives want? Liberals can 
at least see their goal, even if the play is far down 
the field and the team is small, My bewilderment 
was only increased by the two articles, both by pro- 
fessed Conservatives, which appeared side by side 
jn last week’s Spectator. Each was an almost com- 
plete contradiction of the other, In fact, the only 
premise on which they were agreed was that the 
present Conservative administration is putting up a 
lamentable performance. To which I add a fervent 
‘Hear! Hear !’—Yours faithfully, 

P. A. LUSHER 
National League of Young Liberals 


Elmcroft, 58 Worrin Road, Shenfield, Brentwood, 
Essex 


MANALIVE 


Sin—May I add my personal apologies to those 
which you offered last week to Mr. Christopher 
Dawson, arising from my review of his Dynamics of 
World History? My assumption that he was dead was 
based on the fact that the collection of his essays was 
edited by someone else, with no word of introduction 
from Mr. Dawson, and with an essay on his historical 
work which seemed to aim at being definitive. 

I much regret the pain and embarrassment which 
my mistake may have caused Mr. Dawson and his 
friends.—Yours faithfully, 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 
2b Rawlinson Road, Oxford 


BREACH OF TRUST 

Sir,—It is not my intention to challenge or debate 
the points made in your most interesting article on 
the shortcomings of commercial television in Britain. 
That is principally the duty of such TV broadcast- 
ing companies as are inclined to wear the shoe you 
have set before them. I am not inclined to quibble 
with your less than enthusiastic regard for the 
quality of those films made by my own company. 
It.is an opinion which, whatever the measure of 
agreement, is sincerely respected. I must, however, 
contest the suggestion that these films are not 
‘British.’ 

Aside from the legal registration of the producing 
company and its product, it may be worth noting 
that, of all the company’s permanent executive, 
creative and technical personnel, I am the only non- 
Briton. In producing over 160 half-hour films for 
TV, it was only on the rarest occasions, and when 
the play expressly required it, that we engaged 
foreign artists. The vast majority of our stories were 
of British origin, and all but a very few were put 
into final play form by British writers. 

; If you had the varied national settings of the plays 
in mind, would you also say Romeo and Juliet was 
hot an English play because the characters and 
setting were Italian? Would you say that because 
Lipton sells tea in bags in America Lipton’s tea is 
not British? Was Selfridge’s store considered Ameri- 
cin when the founder was alive? Should Lever 
Brothers be thought not British because of the way 
Lux soap is packaged, advertised, exploited and sold 
in America? Like any manufacturer, we attempted 
to produce for the widest possible market. The 
economics of film making, whether for the cinema 
or TV, are such that catering to the special tastes 
of only a section of the world audience is not feasible. 
A compromise is essential for survival. We therefore 
tried to produce a series which, although British in 
design and execution, could find a market as accept- 
able in the United States, the Commonwealth and 


Europe as in Britain. That this is easier said than 
done is proved by the fact that, in spite of stubborn 
resistance, ours were the first British TV films to 
be successfully exhibited in the US. In fact, I believe 
ours were the first British series to be shown at all 
—successfully or otherwise! I must confess that 
our greatest difficulty was that large sections of the 
American public thought them too British. 

I cannot speak with the same conviction or 
authority about any of the other TV film-producing 
companies which have since been set up here, but 
those films which my company produced—good, bad 
or indifferent—were, by every normal standard, 
British, unless, of course, my being American can- 
celled out the contributions made by all the others. 

Then again, perhaps Hennessy’s cognac brandy 1s 
not French after all_—Yours faithfully, 

DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 
144 Piccadilly, W1 


THE BRISTOL ‘L’ 


Sir,—John Betjeman. complains that on a recent 
visit to Kingsdown, Bristol, he did not hear the dis- 
tinctive ‘I.’ Of course, if Mr. Betjeman will limit 
his peregrinations to the Mitfordian Slopes of the 


~ western periphery of the city he cannot expect any- 


thing but the sad cacophony of BBC English. But let 
him go to Bristol East and there he will meet the 
lingo as it is U-sually spoken. I worked there as a 
parish priest for nineteen years and I know! 

We christened our babies Sandra/, Veral and 
Barbara/. Our boys and girls were confirmed by our 
bishop, Arthur! Bristol, or his deputy, Ivorl 
Malmesbury. In the war our boys followed the 
colours to Asial, India/ and Burmal; and when the 
Germans bombed Warsaw! we never knew whether 
the enemy was in Poland or had reached the Mid- 
lands. At Christmas we sang carols to a Saviour who 
was born in Bethlehem of Judea/l. And for our 
amusements we went to the Granadal to see the 
Prisoner of Zendal. And, of course, as we were 
Rovers fans we went to Eastville Stadium on Satur- 
day afternoons to cheer the finest football team on 
God’s earth, and if any ref. dared to give a foul 
against us we told him he was blind, mad or a Kial, 
and drove the point home by chucking orange peel 
or a skin of a bananal. And if we had any breath to 
spare when we got home we turned up at a political 
meeting to cheer our candidate, Sir Staffold Cripps. 
And if we suffered injury on the way we sent for the 
good woman doctor, the Lady Lydia/. Yes, Mr. 
Betjeman, hie you to Bristol East and see for yourself 
as fine a specimen of the British race as you will 
ever meet. But whether you agree with me or not I 
do not care, because one thing I know—when 
Bristol East goes yonder St. Pete/ will open wide the 
gates, and the choirs of angels will shout ‘Halleluja/.’ 
—yYours faithfully, 

MERVYN STOCK WOOD 
The University Church, Cambridge 


THOSE LAMP-POSTS 


Sir,—My pulling of an august leg in protest against 
the IVIVBE style of architectural lettering involved 
me in quite another argument, about which I would 
like to say that there is much barking up the wrong 
lamp-post. I believe that the critics would be more 
successful in their campaign if they addressed them- 
selves not to the design of the standards (many of 
which, including those at Ampthill, are properly on 
the ‘approved’ list of the Council of Industrial 
Design) but to three other matters: the shape of the 
lantern, the height of the standards and their too- 
close spacing. I have seen well-designed standards 
spoiled by gawky lanterns,. indifferent standards 
made acceptable by well-designed lanterns. 

There is a deplorable requirement that the stan- 
dards should be twenty-five feet high and spaced at 
not less than 120-foot intervals. This is no doubt 
proper for dual carriageways: it is intolerable in the 
narrow streets of an old town, where road safety is 
properly governed by speed limits. 

The height and spacing formula springs, I believe, 
from the ‘Code of Practice’ prepared by the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers and the British 
Standards Institute on the basis of studies by the 
Ministry of Transport. What are recommendations 
seem to have become a rigid law: yet the Code of 
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Practice itself says that ‘street lighting is as much an 
art as an exact science.” In the streets of an old town 
the standards are too close and too high: the lumens 
sin against the light.—Yours faithfully, 

FRANCIS MEYNELL 
16 Great James Street, WCI 


STANDARDS FOR CONSUMERS 

Sir,—Leslie Adrian is perhaps not quite fully in- 
formed on the work done by the British Standards 
Institution and its Consumer Council, of which I 
have the honour to be a member. 

No one organisation, as she says, can claim to be 
the complete answer to consumer protection, but 
there is more to the Consumer Council’s ‘Shopper’s 
Guide’ than she suggests. True, we do not grade 
goods as good, bad or indifferent; we state clearly the 
performance of each and leave the reader to make 
his own choice by taste and price. If an appliance 
fails in a test, we say so; if it is equally efficient as 
and cheaper than another, the conclusion is obvious. 

One more point; the BSI does not lay down basic 
standards before manufacture; its standards are 
agreed in the light of experience by manufacturers 
and usérs and are never allowed to limit enterprise or 
progress. 

I can only invite those who are doubtful as to the 
efficacy of the Consumer Council in advising the 
consumer to test it for themselves by becoming 
Associates at 10s. a year.—Yours faithfully, 

ROGER FALK 


Consumer Advisory Council, British Standards 
Institution, 2 Park Street, W1 


FIRST CHECK YOUR FACTS 


Sir,—Probably because he has become accustomed 
to addressing the groundlings from his journalistic 
eminence, Mr. Henry Fairlie, in an excursion into 
literary criticism, seems to neglect the elementary 
precaution of checking his facts. He bases an attack 
on Mr: Dacre Balsdon’s Oxford Life on the state- 
ment: ‘The trouble with dons like Mr. Balsdon, who 
have spent all their years since they were eighteen 
unbrokenly at Oxford, is that they have never grown 
up.” 
Having spent a number of rather troubled years 
with Mr. Balsdon a long way away from Oxford, ad- 
mittedly at a time when Mr. Fairlie was probably 
still damp behind the ears, I suggest that the next 
time he takes on his elders and betters in terms like 
this he had better resist the temptation to be yet 
another angry young critic.—Y ours faithfully, 

A. S. FRERB 
99 Great Russell Street, WC1 


CYPRUS 


Smr,—Pharos’s remarks about Mr. A. F. J. Redda- 
way in your issue of September 27 were ill-founded 
as well as ill-mannered. Among other things, Phares 
described the Administrative Secretary of Cyprus as 
‘a man with so little colonial experience and such 
vigorously partisan views.” 

As for his experience, he has served continuously 
in Cyprus, with one break, since early in the war. 
His one break was when he attended the Imperial 
Defence College for a year in 1954, when I was 
his fellow-student. There his views on Cyprus were 
naturally in demand; and I cannot in all my life 
recall a more detached objectivity than he displayed, 
either then or at our two subsequent brief meetings 
of an hour or two last year and this. 

It is an occupational hazard for a civil servant 
to be assailed for furthering the policy of the 
administration which he is serving, and to be unable 
to reply to such personal attacks. But if I were 
making a book on objectivity and non-partisanship, 
I would put my money on Reddaway versus Pharos 
any day in the year.—Yours faithfully, 

BERNARD FERGUSSON 
Old Park, Dover 

[Pharos writes: ‘Brigadier Fergusson confirms what 
I said about Mr. Reddaway’s lack of colonial experi- 
ence. The post of Administrative Secretary of Cyprus 
is, at present, one of the most important in the 
Colonial Service, and one would have expected its 
holder previously to have been at the very least a 
Deputy Chief Secretary in some other important area. 











MEN OF THE WORLD know where they’re going—and 
how to get there. On any Air France service you will find 
discerning travellers—flying on the new ‘Super Starliner’ 
non-stop across the Atlantic, on the Eastern Epicurean 
through India to Japan, or on planes to almost anywhere 
in the world. They expect to find precisely the same 
standard on every Air France flight—good food, good 
wine, good service and good company. 


Your travel agent has full details. 


AIR FRANCE 
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‘| am interested by what Brigadier Fergusson says 
about objectivity, but I should have thought that 
Mr. Reddaway’s record in the last two years and in 

icular the extremely partisan circulars to which I 
referred were rather better evidence on this point 
than what he said at the Imperial Defence College in 
954. 
‘It is not for me to express an opinion on the rather 
metaphysical question of whether I as a journalist 
am more or less objective than Mr. Reddaway as a 
Civil Servant, but if Brigadier Fergusson ever does 
make a book on this or any other contest he will 
find that he is not required to put his money on 
anybody, but merely to shout the odds.’—Editor, 
Spectator.) 


MANSFIELD PARK 
Sir—Mr. Kingsley Amis, in his extremely provoca- 
tive and perceptive review of Mansfield Park, by 
Jane Austen, does less than justice to the novelist in 
concluding that she became the slave of those 
‘conventional notions of the desirable and virtuous’ 
which she set out so bravely to correct; and further, 
that Mansfield Park is the witness of the corruption 
of her ‘judgment and her moral sense.” Mr. Amis 
bases his indictment of the book and its author on his 
belief that ‘it is by moral rather than esthetic stan- 
dards that Mansfield Park, especially, is defective.’ 
May this not have been its author's exact intention? 
In the characters of Edmund and Fanny Bertram, 
Jane Austen produced, through the subtlest of in- 
versions, by which the detestable pair are ostensibly 
held up for our admiration, that very indictment of 
conventional manners and morals which she had set 
herself to achieve. The ‘easily recognisable occasions’ 
on which, as Mr. Amis rightly points out, she with- 
draws her endorsement of the feelings and behaviour 
of the Bertrams contain the secret of her attitude 
to the central characters of the book. Once she had 
made these express reservations, Jane Austen was 
free to depict that odious pair, the alliance of pom- 
posity and egotism, in full and repellent detail, their 
virtuous monstrosity brilliantly contrasted with the 
inevitable unworthiness of Henry and Mary 
Crawford. ‘That invigorating coldness’ which Mr. 
Amis admires so justly in Jane Austen is closely re- 
lated to a terrible kind of cruelty, none the less 
terrible for its ironic disguise. Jane Austen was not 
deserted by her moral judgment: the Bertrams are 
fitting targets for her censure.—Yours faithfully. 
ANGUS MACINTYRE 
Hertford College, Oxford 


LE DERNIER CRI 


Sir —I hope I am not too late in submitting a quofa- 
tion which speaks for many of us on the butter- 
‘maggie’ question. 
It is from Murder Must Advertise, by Dorothy L. 
Sayers (1933): 
*... and they like a cow in the picture.” 
‘Why? Is it made of cow-fat?’ 
‘Well, I daresay it is, but you mustn’t say so. 
People wouldn’t like the idea. The picture of 
the cow suggests the taste of butter, that’s all. 


And the name—Green  Pastures—suggests 
ows. ... 
‘I see. Just something about “Better than 


Butter and half the price.” Simple appeal to the 
pocket.’ 

‘Yes, but you mustn’t knock butter. They sell 
butter as well.’ 

‘Oh!’ 

“You can say it’s as good as butter.’ 

‘But in that case,’ objected Mr. Bredon, ‘what 
does one find to say in favour of butter? 1 mean, 
if the other stuff’s as good and doesn’t cost so 
much, what’s the argument for buying butter?’ 

‘You don’t need an argument for buying 
_butter. It’s a natural, human instinct.’ 

~—Yours faithfully, 
A. O. BAXTER 
253 Chester Road, Macclesfield 
* 
Sir,—So, Mr. Ray is now reduced to scraping the 
bottom of his barrel and indulges in some mud- 
slinging. I shall not endeavour to compete with him 
at this game, but will merely remark in conclusion 
‘Les chiens aboient . . . la caravane passe.’-—Yours 
faithfully, 
ANNE-MARIE CREVECCEUR 
Meifod, Montgomeryshire 


Vaughan 


- Tomorrow Vaughan Williams 
; will be eighty-five. The likelihood 
of his drying up seems as remote 
on the eve of his birthday as ever 
it did twenty years ago, if not more 
Lf so. Then it would have been 
natural if his fertility had begun 
to decline. Now we have learned 
not to expect any such thing. Nor is the quantity 
of it by any means the most astonishing feature 
of the music of his old age. In character, style 
and technique it has brought equal surprises and 
more of them. These twenty years beyond the 
normal term of regular productivity have forced 
us to keep changing both our perspective view 
of the relationship of his existing works and our 
valuation of his output as a whole. Most of the 
obituaries of Sibelius that were published last 
week could have been lying on the file for the 
last thirty years with scarcely the addition of 1 
word. Any obituaries of Vaughan Williams pessi- 
mistically prepared as he entered his sixties have 
long ago been scrapped and rewritten half a 
dozen times. At that period his F minor Sym- 
phony, his first bombshell in that form, was 
scarcely written. Since then he has doubled the 
number, each time with similarly startling effect. 
Not so long ago a sensational late work by a 
composer who was getting hear the age of quiet 
and easy-going retirement, the Fourth Symphony 
is now just one of his relatively early master- 
pieces. He is now thought to be working on 
his ninth. 

During the course of this long career, Vaughan 
Williams has been compared to many of his con- 
temporaries. Sibelius was one, in whose art it is 
difficult now to see any essential resemblance to 
Vaughan Williams. His range was much more 
limited and his personality entirely different. 
Others have spoken of Kodaly, or even, more 
boldly, Bartok. There is something valid in both 
of these comparisons. In type of musical per- 
sonality Kodaly is much nearer the mark, with 
Holst as the Bart6k of the pair. On the other 
hand, in size of personality Holst, like Kodaly, 
is the minor composer, and Vaughan Williams, 
like Bart6ék, very much the major. Vaughan 
Williams also has something of Barték’s inquisi- 
tive readiness to experiment, even at some tech- 
nical risk. The latest comparison that suggests 
itself, most unexpectedly, is with Stravinsky, who, 
exactly ten years Vaughan Williams’s junior (like 
Kodaly), is the sole surviving great master uni- 
versally acknowledged. Both in their untiring 
productiveness and in their youthfulness of mind 
and spirit, in their recent branching out in new 
directions and adoption of new techniques, these 
two old men of modern music, utterly different 
as their kinds of music are, seem suddenly to 
have a great deal in common. 

The great difference is that what Stravinsky 
means to the majority of musicians all over the 
world, Vaughan Williams means only to the 
English. And this is a reservation that must be 
applied to all the comparisons made here, most 
certainly to that with Barték. Sibelius, too, al- 
though he has not quite a universal reputation, 
is much more an international figure than 
Vaughan Williams, and the same is true even 
of the least of these four composers, Kodaly, 
whose Psalmus Hungaricus, Hdry Jdnos and 
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Williams 


early chamber music have a place in the inter- 
national repertory that no work by Vaughan 
Williams enjoys, except possibly the Tallis Fan- 
tasia. 
"Does this prove Vaughan Williams a iesser 
composer than all these? On the contrary, it 
illustrates how great an element of chance there 
is in the making of musical reputations. By any 
standards of judgment Vaughan Williams is the 
equal of Kodaly and Sibelius. But to press his 
claims to an international reputation would be 
foolish and probably as fruitless as the belated 
attempts to get Nielsen his due. In general we 
set too much store by the extent of a composer's 
reputation, both in space and in time. Our suc- 
cessors are not necessarily better judges than we, 
any more than our neighbours are. What is 
genius to one nation or generation, as Vaughan 
Williams is to English music lovers today, is 
genius, and all the deafness of others does not 
contradict this. Vaughan Williams's reputation 
may well fall heavily, even in England, before 
twenty years are out, and perhaps never recover. 
Today there is no English composer within forty 
years of his age from whose next twenty, thirty 
on.forty years we can expect anything like the 
musical pleasure we may get from those that are 
still -given to Vaughan Williams. May they be 
many, 

Y COLIN MASON 


Long Corridor 


Was it Aldous Huxley who 
suggested that most travel 
books must have been more 
enjoyable to write than they 
are to read? The same could 
be said of acres of abstract or 
non-figurative painting which 
have beer. produced in the last 
forty-five years. How enjoy- 

able indeed, if this is your inclination, to let the 
paint and the ego run riot in action upon the 
canvas; how enjoyable, if your temperament is 
different, to construct immaculate propositions 
suggested by the golden section or some vague 
pfatonistic notions. I suggest quite seriously that 
painting of this kind can, from the artists’ stand- 
point, be the most painless and happy torm of 
pictorial self-indulgence, while to the spectator, 
and especially anyone who sees a great many 
pictures, there will be a longing for work which 
does not just make the simplest response to form 
and materials, does not just present the elements 
of this manner or that, be it paint-loaded calli- 
graphy or orthogonal balance, but is charged, as 
a Pollock, a de Staél or a Soulages is charged, 
with some image or imagery which uses the 
grammar and energy of a manner for its expres- 
sion. Think only of those works which are made 
from regular geometric figures; after the obvious 
names, Mondrian or Herbin, in this country 
Nicholson or Pasmore, how difficult it is to bring 
to mind others whose use of these forms has been 
directed by any individual purpose or obsession. 
It is in these terms that I have found so wel- 
come the exhibition at the Hanover Gallery of 
the Portuguese woman painter Viera da Silva, 
an artist whose deserved reputation in Paris and 
elsewhere has found little response in England. 
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She was born in 1908 and with her work in sight 
it is surprising to discover that her masters were 
Despiau and Bourdelle, Friesz and Léger. Her 
departure from their characteristic art is one in- 
dication of her very positive personality and in- 
tentions. Beneath an abstract appearance the 
pictures present two kinds and levels of content. 
‘There are the allusions to and derivations from 
the visible world as suggested by the titles—the 
village, the port of Rotterdam, the zoo. At a 
deeper and more significant level there is a per- 
sistent theme which can be seen most obviously 
in the earliest of the paintings here, one called 
Couloir sans Limites. Imagine an endless corridor 
whose walls, floor and ceiling are made, not of a 
solid substance, but of some fragile material like 
net which moves, creases and folds and is set 
with mosaic-like rectangles of colour. Calmly and 
with no sense of vertigo the eye travels down the 
passage exploring its surfaces and facets: This 
formal theme, this deep and complex recession, 
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dominates Viera da Silva’s art in the way that so 
much of Jacques Villon’s painting is built upon 
the pyramid of central perspective. It is as if she 
was voluntarily confined to one window upon the 
world but that the view from it was suffering con- 
stant and profound transformations of mood, 
activity, action and population. 

The pictures are given their command by this 
compulsive theme, one which also gives relevance 
to her pictorial method with its quiet taches act- 
ing within a nervous linear framework, In con- 
sequence she does not paint according to some 
orthodoxy but works to uncover this central image 
with all its implications and connections. There 
is in these pictures an exceptional balance of mas- 
culine rigour and decisiveness and feminine 
sensibility. She must be placed not simply as one 
of the finest women artists of this century in any 
medium but one of the most interesting abstract 
painters of the present. 

BASIL TAYLOR 


Views of a Bridge 


The Bridge on the River Kwai. 
* (Plaza.)\—Woman in a Dressing 
Gown. (Warner.) — Tea and 

Sympathy. (Empire.) 

A coop, tough film of action, a 
credit to British film making, an 
intelligent comment on some 
aspects of war—this is as far as 
I can go in admiration for The Bridge on the River 
Kwai. It is far too long, it occasionally plays to 
the gallery, and its conclusion—that war is mad- 
ness—is not startling. What is interesting about it 
is that it shows war up from various points of 
view—that of the shifty and the heroic, that of 
the doctor and the professional soldier, that of 
the boyish and the adult—and each point of view 
is criticised by another, its opposite and comple- 
ment. One ends up stimulated, wondering and 
confused. Heroism one cannot fail to admire, but 
where does it begin and end? What is courage and 
what mere flag-wagging, what cowardice and 
what prudence? There are two stories, of rather 
two parallel actions, to ask these questions: one 
involving the building of a bridge, the other its 
destruction; and two ironically developed threads 
in the action of each story—in the first, the way 
the British colonel, having won a moral victory 
over his Japanese captors, gradually gets his men 
to do all the Japanese originally wanted of them; 
in the second, the way a mildly cowardly Ameri- 
can gets progressively involved in heroics, David 
Lean’s direction is spectacular and, in a good 
sense, large-scale; his handling of the grand 
climax, though it involves one over-strained 
coincidence, is superb. Alec Guinness’s colonel, 
part ludicrous, part magnificent, and perhaps 
wholly mad, is triumphantly credible, and almost 
sinisterly looks the part; James Donald as the 
camp doctor is excellent as the voice of sanity 
unspoilt by self-interest. William Holden and 
Jack Hawkins, beside them, are flat, exaggeratedly 
national figures. Sessue Hayakawa gives a human 
dimension to the enemy. 

When they take to realism on home ground, to 
social commentary, British film makers have an 
uncanny aptitude for getting people wrong; so 
that when they get anyone right one tends to 
cheer rather more loudly than need be. As social 
commentary Woman in a Dressing Gown is 
rather off-centre, simply because one never be- 
lieves that people who look like Yvonne Mitchell 
and Anthony Quayle live, however shabby their 
mackintoshes, at that social level. The Prestons 
have been married twenty years, have a son, a 





small flat and a-blaring wireless. Jim works as a 
clerk in a timber firm while his wife lives a busy, 
happy existence that must send shudders down 
any housewife’s spine: for Amy is a slut, no other 
word for it. All day she pads about in an elderly 
dressing gown, hacking through the jungle of in- 
efficiency with the coolness of long experience and 
the cheerfulness that only complete contentment 
with one’s lot and a good heart can give one. 
Affectionate, ebullient, indiscreet, she adores her 
family, burns their irregular meals, shifts a pile 
of mending to lay a corner of the table, stacks 
the washing-up in the sink and cries gaily (who 
has not heard this in some squalid household, 
somewhere?) ‘What does it matter so long as we’re 
happy?’ The film’s point is Yvonne Mitchell’s 
performance as the wife, and it is interesting—at 
times it seems almost incredible—to see some- 
one of her highly strung intelligence, someone so 
almost intimidatingly civilised, playing a woman 
of endearing, exuberant vulgarity. The way she 
blows her nose, trumpeting into the unfolded 
handkerchief, the way she sniffs and walks and 
moves her hands, the oafishness of gesture over 
the exquisite -bone-structure—these are ll 
fascinating to watch. J. Lee Thompson’s direction 
has a few documentary-style clichés about it, but 
provides a good, empty space, most of the time, 
for Miss Mitchell’s virtuosity to shine in. Two 
excellent young people stand out, besides: 
Andrew Ray as the teenage son, self-contained, 
unnaturally tidy and adult, watching with a quiet 
integrity the disintegration of his parents’ lives; 
and Sylvia Syms, the only really young British film 
actress at present who seems fit to compete at an 
international level, as the girl Jim falls in love 
with—a cool, neat and beautiful young thing with 
just the edge of hardness that tidy youth has when 
confronted with blowsy middle age. 

Tea and Sympathy, Robert Anderson’s play 
about homosexuality in an American boys’ 
school, looked silly enough on the stage, but the 
film, extensively bowdlerised, sentimentalised and 
softened, looks even sillier. Neither Vincente 
Minelli’s direction nor Deborah Kerr’s warm, 
accomplished performance in the main part can 
mitigate the awful naiveté of treatment, and the 
only two dramatic moments in the play have been 
so expanded, made so explicit (an example of the 


wrong use of the film), that they lose their impact. % 


I must apologise for putting Clive Brook when 

I meant Clive Morton as the Chancellor in Lucky 
Jim last week. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 





an Hot and Sweet 

IT is with some pride, and a Certain 
amount of relief, that I can at last 
recommend a long-playing record, 
ing of a British band. It is Ted 
Heath’s Spotlight on Sidemen 
(Decca)—it is excellent. Eleven of his Sixteen 
bandsmen play tunes of their own choice, and on 
‘the twelfth track the remaining five play a number 
specially contrived to feature their talents. In each 
case the soloist worked out the number with the 
arranger, and had to be completely satisfied with 
his performance before the recording was 
released. 

This record deserves several special bouquets, 
First, to Ted Heath for allowing us to listen tg 
his highly accomplished musicians in such reveal. 
ing detail. Secondly, to arranger Johnny Keating 
for some skilful, interesting arrangements which 
are, I’m glad to say, well out of the rut of most 
British arrangers’ ideas today. Finally, to all the 
sidemen, but especially to Bobby Pratt, Frank 
Horrox and Red Price for three superlative per. 
formances on trumpet, piano and tenor. 

More or less the same routine takes place on 
Duke Ellington Presents (London). Featured 
soloists include Cat Anderson, Johnny Hodges 
and Harry Carney. The results are skilful, com- 
plex, colourful—but Mr. Heath comes out of the 
comparison very well. In fact, for sheer pleasant 
listening I thought he won by several lengths. 

Considering Ben Pollack and his Pick-a-rib 
Boys feature such competent jazzmen as Matty 
Matlock and the Teagarden Brothers, their noise 
on Dixieland (London) is uninspiringly colour- 
less. Much more to the point is Connie Boswell 
and The Original Memphis Five in Hi-Fi (RCA). 
Add to three-fifths of the Original Five—Miff 
Mole, Signorelli and Jimmy Lytell—Billy Butter- 
field’s hot trumpet and Tony Sbarbaro’s drums, 
and the music really gives! Connie Boswell sings 
some old favourites with a rhythm and a style 
that aptly fits in with the Five’s dashing accom. 
paniment. Their version of ‘The Saints’ is certainly 
one of the warmest I have heard. 

What a welcome change it is to hear a rock ‘n’ 
roll singer with a good voice, who doesn’t need 
to resort to screams and grunts as additional 
impediments. I refer to Pat Boone. His latest LP 
Pat (London) is a pleasant mixture of love songs, 
novelty numbers, rhythm and blues, and, unlike 
other rock ’n’ rolling singers, he has the good 
sense to choose accompanying musicians who can 
play their instruments with a certain amount of 
proficiency. 

Last on the list for this month is Mademoiselle 
from Paree (London) by the British pianist Bill 
McGuffie. Talent, vitality, imagination, versatility 
—yes. But his spasmodic, staccato treatments 
hardly the ideal medium for the nostalgia and 
sentimentality of French melodies like ‘La Met, 
‘There was a Time’ and ‘April in Paris.’ 

ROBIN DOUGLAS-HOME 








The Spectator 
OCTOBER 13, 1832 
POSTHUMOUS HONOURS 

Tuere has been a meeting at Edinburgh for the 
purpose of passing resolutions respecting a monu- 
ment to the memory of Sir Walter Scott, worthy of 
the fame of the deceased and the admiration of the 
living. When Burns died, how loud were the lamenta- 
tions over the neglect which had “damned him in the 
Excise,” and hurried to an early grave that noblest 
of all kindly and brave natures! Burns had his monu- 
ment; and the Scottish nation, wise from experience, 
vowed to cherish as the apple of their eye the next 
bright spirit that Providence sent down to lightea 
their misty hills. 
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ON THE ROCKS 


When a ship goes on the rocks the 

life-boats start out on their errand of 

mercy. But without your support the 

Life-boat Service itself would be on 

the rocks. Send a donation, no matter 
how small, to:— 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.I 


’ Treasurer: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 


Secretary: 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 
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The Grand Inquisitor 


By J. H. 


HIS masterpiece* was first published nearly 
{jo years ago. It is difficult to think of any 
work of scholarship that has lasted so well. 
Within the same period of time, Maitland’s 
Domesday Book and Beyond, a work comparable 
to this in originality and acuteness of analysis, 
was subject to serious revision. Sir Lewis 
Namier attracts imitators not critics, and only 
Professor Butterfield has suggested that there 
might be a need to stand farther back from Sir 
Lewis's work and view it in a more distant 
perspective. 

This is a strange turn in the wheel of fortune. 
After the publication of The Structure of Politics 
any man of judgment would have forecast that 
the highest honours of the academic world would 
have awaited Sir Lewis Namier’s plucking. 
Actually it brought him the Chair of Modern 
History at Manchester and there he remained 
for the rest of his academic life. Recognition 
came late. Since the war honours, richly deserved, 
have poured upon him; his disciples proliferate 
in the lush pastures of eighteenth-century politi- 
cal history and ‘to Namierise’ is now a part 
of the professional jargon. Adulation has re- 
placed indifference; with the republication of his 
great work perhaps the time has come to try 
to assess the range and quality of Sir Lewis 
Namier’s contribution to eighteenth-century 
scholarship. 

It depends, as yet, largely on this book, for 
England in the Age of the American Revolution 
(a wildly misleading title) is in many ways its 
second volume: an analysis at a different level of 
many of the ideas of the Structure. Everyone will 
regret that Sir Lewis Namier has felt the necessity 
to spend so many of the best years of his creative 
life battling with the problems of modern diplo- 
matic history, although it is easy enough to 
sympathise with the cause of it. In consequence, 
his work lies like a vast foundation of an unbuilt, 
yet magnificent, palladian mansion. The design 
is apparent, the materials abound, even the 
beauties can be imagined, but the great narrative 
history must now be written by other hands. 
Time has passed; and Gibbon and Macaulay re- 
main unchallenged. 

Yet Namier has excelled. In scholarship he has 
few masters. His knowledge of Parliament be- 
tween 1750 asd 1780 is quite astonishing. 
Thousands of members people his brain like 
living men. The way they talked, the way. they 
worked, whom they married, whence came 
their money and influence, their aspirations, 
jealousies, loyalties and treacheries are all 
exactly known or not known. There are no 


* THe STRUCTURE OF POLITICS AT THE ACCESSION 
oF Georce III. By Sir Lewis Namier. (Macmillan, 
50s.) 
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guesses in Sir Lewis Namier’s world. Evidence, 
in any quantity, is the firm basis of his scholar- 
ship. And he rarely spares his readers; a third 
or more of a Namier book is quotation; in an 
article or review the proportion will be greater. 
The effect is to give a sense not only of veracity 
but also of immediacy; life in all of its chaotic 
moment-to-moment confusion is spread before 
the reader. (A comparison of Sir Lewis Namier’s 
type of history, with its insistence on detail and 
on minute divisions of time, with developments 
in modern literature and painting would be 
neither so barren nor so forced as might appear 
at first sight.) 

Naturally, such a method tends to be a dis- 
solvent of generalisation. The patronage and 
corruption of small boroughs in the eighteenth 
century which had been a simple historical con- 
cept, as easily described as denounced in other 
hands, acquires in Sir Lewis's the complexity of 
life itself, and is viewed with the charity that 
life demands. 

. .. the more one knows about the internal 
conditions of boroughs (as about the characters 
of men) the more difficult it is to classify them. 
Weather-charts are weakest where there are no 
proper stations for observation. 

But Sir Lewis’s stations of observation are 
multifarious, from the mountainous archives of 
Newcastle and Hardwicke to the stray letters of 
back-benchers; even an engagement book is made 
to yield another dimension in his complex 
geometry. And to this precise, vast scholarship 
he brings wisdom. His comments on men and the 
actions of men are fresh, just and implicit with 
truth gfistory such as this, which carries convic- 
tion” In every line, is indeed rare; the same 
wisdom, the same truth is to be discovered on 
those exceptional occasions when Sir Lewis per- 
mits himself a broad generalisation. 

The result of any electoral system is a House 
consisting of individuals representative not so 
much because they have passed through a 
peculiar and possibly altogether irrelevant 
system of ‘election,’ but because they belong to 
circles which are primarily concerned with the 
nation’s political business and form therefore 
the political nation. 

Such large comments are uncommon. After 
scholarship and wisdom comes suspicion. Race, 
nature and intelligence have all combined to make 
Sir Lewis wary. That George III brought back 
the Tories into power, that the Duke of New- 
castle corrupted men and boroughs with secret- 
service money, that the King wished to revive 
a Stuart despotism, carried for him no imme- 
diate conviction and, when examined closely, 
filled him with scorn. Like that similar but lesser 
scholar, J. H. Round, Sir Lewis enjoys destroy- 
ing his enemies or battering false scholarship, and 
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he proceeded with obvious relish to smash these 
hoary myths to smithereens, to such effect that, 
thirty years later, these statements are beginnj 

to disappear from the textbooks. For the ie 
semination of historical truth, this is speedy, 
Along with the rest has gone that age-oig 
dichotomy, the two-party system. In its place ig g 
subtler, more complex, world of politics—com. 
peting Whigs, permanent officials, hereditary 
Tories and independent gentlemen—that wil] 
always be associated with Sir Lewis's name. 
Disciples have, with more loyalty than sense, tried 
to rivet this Namier world on generations for 
whom party strife possessed greater meaning, 
This, téo, is a measure of an historian’s great. 
ness, that he should directly influence fields of 
scholarship widely dissimilar to his own. The 
illumination which his techniques may bring is 
a reflection of his powers; the errors are not his, 

This view of eighteenth-century politics, estab. 
lished with such a wealth of detail, is a remark- 
able achievement and one which will, probably, 
bear the test of time. ‘Probably,’ only because 
there are areas of investigation which Sir Lewis 
has eschewed. The political nation, even in the 
mid-eighteenth century, was not co-extensive 
with the House of Commons or the electors to it, 
A more amorphous world of political feeling, 
based on attitudes to the past, concepts of law 
and constitution, also existed. The dissenters, 
shopkeepers, manufacturers, squires and parsons 
who read and argued and quarrelled, had an 
image of themselves as Englishmen possessing a 
singular political tradition. And they, too, even 
those excluded from formal politics, could bring 
their pressure to bear. It is interesting that Sir 
Lewis has never been interested in the reverbera- 
tions of political decisions, uses newspapers 
rarely as a source, and deliberately excludes the 
cities of London and Westminster from his sur- 
vey. Of course, the realm of political ideas and 
attitudes is treacherous and difficult to assess—the 
evidence like a Himalaya of feathers, no 
sooner touched than dispersed. Yet it is a part 
of all constituencies, the background to an MP's 
life, an essential part of politics’ structure, flesh 
if not bones, and as necessary for the full under- 
standing of eighteenth-century politics as the 
work which Sir Lewis has done so well. 

Only time can show Sir Lewis's proper place 
in English historical studies, yet no one would 
deny that it will be a very high one. His ruthless 
scholarship has rarely been matched, few 
cleverer men have written history, no one has 
rivalled his capacity to destroy what is false, 
although in narrative power and literary skill he 
has frequently been excelled. I doubt if there is 
an historian, living or dead, who would not have 
been proud to have written The Structure of 
Politics at the Accession of George Ill. 


SOME AUTUMN REPRINTS 


The Outsider, by Albert Camus (Hamish Hamit 
ton, 10s. 6d.); His Monkey Wife, Presenting 
Moonshine, by John Collier (Hart-Davis, 13s. 64. 
each). 

PAPERBACKS: The Castle, by Franz Kafkt 
(Penguin, 3s. 6d.); Under the Greenwood Tret 
(3s.) and Jude the Obscure (4s.), by Thomas 
Hardy (Macmillan, St. Martin’s Library); Ber 
and Co., by Dornford Yates (Ward, 
2s. 6d.); Dylan Thomas in America, by J. M. 
Brinnin (Ace, 2s. 6d.). 
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Why I am not a Christian. By Bertrand Russell. 
(George Allen and Unwin, 16s.) 


In 1954 Bertrand Russell said that ‘throughout 
the West there is a very general revival of 
religion.’ Though similar statements are some- 
times made by bishops and others in whom the 
wish is father to the thought, it is surprising to 
find this belief subscribed to by an observer who 
rightly aims at basing his opinions upon evidence. 
It seems improbable that Russell himself is 
sufficiently frequent in his attendance upon 
divine service to have collected much first-hand 
evidence, nor does he indicate the testimony upon 
which he relies. Most likely, he is generalising 
from the reputed and apparent prosperity of 
religious organisations in the US. The assump- 
tion that there is a very general revival of religion 
throughout the West is an illusion, but it is a 
beneficent illusion in so far as it has contributed 
to this assembling of Russell’s anti-religious writ- 
ings, some of them hitherto unpublished. 

For, in the first place, they are a splendid 
example of style to all who handle religious sub- 
jects from whatever point of view. Russell 
remarks, in an ingenious essay ‘On Catholic and 
Protestant Sceptics,’ that ‘persecution of opinion 
has an admirable effect on literary style,’ but I 
doubt if the persecution of his opinions has had 
much to do with the formation of his style: it 
has given him opportunities for effectively 
exhibiting it. In the second place, he is the most 
robust, as well as the most witty, infidel since 
Voltaire, and he cannot fail to sharpen men’s 
sense of what is entailed both in belief and in 
unbelief. 

This volume will not, however, rank as a 
masterpiece. There is a tiresome amount of repeti- 
tion, and the essays are of uneven worth. The 
opening essay, ‘Why I am not a Christian,’ and 
some others are good knock-about polemics— 
wholesome repartee to the cruder forms of Chris- 
tian propaganda and revivalist preaching, but by 
themselves they might lead fastidious minds to 
suppose that Russell need not be taken much 
more seriously than Billy Graham. On the other 
hand, ‘What I Believe,’ which was first published 
as a small book in 1925, is as noble and honest 
a confessio fidei as our time has produced: it has 
aclassical quality. Russell is most impressive, and 
most disturbing to believers, when he is least 
exuberant, as in this essay, or in the Third Pro- 
gramme debate with Father Copleston on “The 
Existence of God’ which is included here in 
extenso. Even so, he is not likely to make much 
impression on the theologically minded, for he 
appears to have little acquaintance with what 
theologians nowadays are thinking and saying. 
He lays it down that ‘when two theologians differ, 
since there are no criteria to which either can 
appeal, there is nothing for it but mutual hatred 
and an open or covert appeal to force.’ This does 
not seem to me to be true of Tillich, or Barth, or 
Maritain, or Bultmann, or indeed of any divinity 
professors I have ever met. There is a delightful 
essay in this volume on Tom Paine. Although 
Russell allows that orthodoxy has changed its 
tune a lot since then, it is really the orthodoxy 
that Tom Paine found himself up against that 
Russell is happiest in attacking. 

To some readers the most interesting, and also 
the most shocking, section of the book will be the 
long appendix in which the editor, Mr. Paul 
Edwards, describes in detail the course of events 
When Russell was prevented from teaching at the 
College of the City of New York in 1941. This 
and other experiences he has had of fanaticism 
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Robust Infidel 


in action may make it hard for him to believe that 
many more Christians than he supposes will 
whole-heartedly agree with his concluding 
declaration : 

I should wish to see a world in which educa- 
tion aimed at mental freedom rather than 
at imprisoning the minds of the young in 
a rigid armour of dogma calculated to protect 
them through life against the shafts of impartial 
evidence. The world needs open hearts and open 
minds, and it is not through rigid systems, 
whether old or new, that these can be derived. 


ALEC VIDLER 


Something Missing 


A History of the English-Speaking Peoples. Vol. 
Ill: The Age of Revolution. By Winston S. 
Churchill. (Cassell, 30s.) 


From William of Orange to Wellington: what 
more suitable period of history could have 
presented itself to Sir Winston? At its opening: 
the wars about which he has already written so 
dazzlingly—the great days of Marlborough and 
Eugene. In the middle: ‘the first world war’ as he 
terms it, with its years ‘of almost intoxicating 
glory’ for Britain. And at its close: Trafalgar and 
Waterloo. Much more beside: the romance of 
the °15 and the °45; and the spread of empire. In 
this period, too, fall events which, to judge from 
the book’s title, help to provide its grand design; 
the struggle of the American colonists for 
independence, and their early political experi- 
ments. Sir Winston could not have material better 
suited to his genius. 

It is sad to have to say so, but the chance is 
thrown away. Many of the war scenes are, indeed, 
superbly portrayed (though not, for some reason, 
‘the first world war,’ which is rather incoherently 
treated). But are these detailed accounts of forced 
marches, battles and sieges really relevant to the 
grand design? The first shock comes in the treat- 
ment of Anne’s reign. If, as Sir Winston claims, 
it is ‘the Augustan age of English letters,’ the age 
surely deserves more than an unadorned list of 
writers—especially as in it he includes Swift and 
Defoe, whose literary output during the reign 
consisted largely of the lowest type of hack 
journalism. The developments in the British politi- 
cal system, too, are largely ignored. 

So it continues: home affairs are omitted, com- 
pressed and often distorted in order that some 
wretched foray in a German marsh may be 
lovingly described. Were this a military history, 
this would be reasonable; but in a history of the 
English-speaking peoples more space should have 
gone to the events and the trends in the period 
about which they speak—their common heritage. 
What can one say of a history of the period which 
refers to Johnson, Sheridan, Burns, Horace Wal- 
pole, Adam Smith and Hume only in passing; 
and which makes no mention at all of Pope, 
Blake and Coleridge; of Fielding, Smollett, 
Richardson and Sterne; of Congreve, Farquhar, 
Vanbrugh, Gay and Goldsmith; of James Watt, 
Hargreaves of the Spinning Jenny and Crompton 
of the Mule; of Garrick and Mrs. Siddons; 
Hogarth, Reynolds and Gainsborough; of Wedg- 
wood, Chippendale and Sheraton; of Inigo 
Jones and the brothers Adam; of Gilbert White of 
Selborne and Capability Brown; of Thomas 
Erskine, Mansfield and Ellenborough; of Lady 
Wortley Montagu, Fanny Burney and Mary Woll- 
stonecraft; and of Bishop Berkeley, Boswell, 
Hervey and Gibbon? 


BRIAN INGLIS 














Man and Culture 


An Evaluation of the Work of 
Bronislaw Malinowski 
Edited by 
RAYMOND FIRTH 
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Contributions by well-known anthropolo- %| 

gists, assessing the value of Malinowski’s 

work. Iilus., 32s. net 

Soviet Education 
Edited by 
GEORGE L. KLINE 

First-hand reports by former Soviet $| 
teachers and students, providing a unique e 
source of insight into the Soviet educational ¢ 
system from 1920 to the early 1940's. x 
21s. net %& 
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The Chinese Economy 
SOLOMON ADLER 
The first survey in England of Chinese eco- 
nomic development since 1949, including 
the First Five Year Plan launched in 1953. 
52s net. 
Voluntary Societies 
and Social Policy 
MADELINE ROOFF 


A detailed study of the relationship be- 
tween voluntary organizations and statutory 
bodies in the Mental Health Services, 
Maternity and Child Welfare, and the 
Welfare of the Blind. Jnternational Library 
of Sociology. 35s. net 
Logical Studies 
GEORG HENRIK VON WRIGHT 


A new work by the author of ‘A Treatise on 
Induction and Probability’, in the /nter- 
national Library of Psychology, Philosophy 
and Scientific Method. 28s. net 
Aristotle’s Theory 
of Contrariety 
JOHN P. ANTON 

An interpretation of the principle of contra- 
riety and its vital role in the diverse aspects 
of Aristotle’s thought. /nternational Library 
of Psychology, Philosophy, etc. 25s. net 

Sales Taxation 

JOHN F. DUE 


An examination of the sales tax structures 
of Britain and the countries of Western 
Europe, Australia and New Zealand, 
Canada and the U.S.A. 40s. net 
Restrictive Trade 
Practices and 
Monopolies 


ANDREW MARTIN 
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Clerical Cut 


T. S, Eliot: On Poetry and Poets. (Faber, 21s.) 
Mr. ELiorT is not an angry man. As the years go 
by, he becomes more urbane and pleasanter to 
listen to, intruding fewer of those persenal 
opinions about religion or life which sometimes 
made the reader feel uneasy in his earlier large 
essay collection of the Thirties. The present 
volume, as the title says, limits itself to poetry— 
or perhaps one should say verse, in view of Kip- 
ling’s appearance. . 

In spite, however, of the concentration of in- 
terest on those subjects which are Mr. Eliot's, 
there is still a feeling of unease. It is, I think, 
produced by a reluctance to press an argument 
home, a tendency to hedge a subject with qualifi- 
cations and a refusal to be emotionally com- 
mitted. For instance an essay on “Goethe as the 
Sage’ talks about the general qualities which the 
writings of a Sage and a European might be 
expected to have: ‘Abundance, Amplitude, Unity, 
Universality and Wisdom.’ This is all right for a 
spoken address to a foreign university om receiv- 
ing a prize, but in cold print the terms of the 
analysis look a little thin, principally because they 
are not based on a consideration of Goethe's 
work. 

On the other hand; where Mr. Eliot is most 
brilliantly himself is precisely in those subjects 
which are treated in detail, Mr. Eliot’s criticism 
pre-eminently belongs to the conscious mind. 
From the start he has been against inve/vimg the 
emotions or the unconscious or afiy concept 
foreign to literature. He stands out, a single 
figure, against all the contemporary ways of 
understanding literature which at some point en- 
tail an apparatus or a discipline or knowledge 
brought from an alien subject—sociology or 
psychology or even philosophy. He defined his 
hostility to the unconscious as long ago as 1923: 
“Our instincts of tidiness imperatively command 
us not to leave to the haphazard of unconscious- 
mess what we can attempt to do consciously.’ As 
a poet himself it is unlikely that he feels it neces- 
sary or decorous to write about his own reaction 
to poetry ‘from the inside’; that is reserved for 
use in writing his own poetry and is not for 
public exhibition. 

This is the conscious Classical approach as 
opposed to the Romantic: to start from the dis- 
cipline of language and not the discipline of the 
emotions. And language is the central theme of 
this book, how language can be used in poetry 
and how in drama. Just one example, in which he 
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Golden Days 


disposes of misconceptions about the use of verse 
on the stage: ‘we have to accustom our audiences 
to verse to the point at which they will cease to be 
conscious of it... . It will only be “poetry” when 
the dramatic situation has reached such a point 
of intensity that poetry becomes the natural utter- 
ance.’ The distinction could not be made clearer. 

The related question of a common style—that 
style which ‘realises the genius of the language’— 
takes him beyond English literature to Virgil, 
Dante and Racine. This is not a bewildering 
excursion as it would be for most English critics 
but a declaration of the fact of European litera- 
ture, Once again the conscious attitude enables 
him to step outside insular instincts to see Euro- 
pean literature as a whole. 


No wonder he felt taken aback by the SUCCESg 
one or two of his earlier critical phrases had, 
Deliberately limiting and defining the meanip 
of ‘dissociation of sensibility’ he found it eagerly 
taken up as a catch-phrase to explain most of 
seventeenth-century poetry. This was one of 
those occasions (outside his poetry) when Mr 
Eliot’s intuitive understanding got the better of 
his conscious method and produced a phrase per- 
fectly in accord with the clinical spirit of his 
times. 

No ideological ‘banners are waved in this book 
and its ideas are too serious ever to become 
fashionable—Mr. Eliot has gone beyond fashion, 
Rather than risk a “best since Coleridge’ judgment, 
I would say this is the most interesting collection 
of critical essays since—well—since Mr. Eliot's 
previous coijlec.ion of 1932. 

R. L. SLEIGHT 


o* 


A Shabby: Reward 


Leader of the Few. By Basil Collier. (Jarrold’s, 
25s.) 

R.A.F, Biggin Hill. By Graham Wallace. (Putnam, 
21s.) 


Air Dates. By Air Commodore L. G. S. Paine,. 


CBE, MC. (Heinemann, 42s.) 


Tue Battle of Britain has succeeded Trafalgar 
and Waterloo as our favourite battle. Like them 
it is easily understandable; and the fact that its 
progress was charted in terms of the score of 
enemy aircraft destroyed gave it even more impact 
than cricket in that golden summer. It also had a 
neatly defined beginning, a triumphantly resonant 
close. As Air Commodore Paine’s book notes: 


Intensive Germain [sic] air attacks 
on shipping convoys in the English 
Channel began. 
And the tempo mounted until (although daylight 
attacks on London continued to the end of the 
month) the losses inflicted on September £5 caused 
Hitler, two days later, to postpone Operation 
Sealion—a satisfactory dramatic victory. Yet, un- 
like the commanders at Trafalgar and Waterloo, 
its architect received only grudging recognition; 
no sooner was the victory achieved than Dowding 
was out of Fighter Command, wasting his clear 
head, his strong vision in footling trips to Canada 
and the US. By 1941 he was retired for good. 
Mr. Collier’s authorised biography, a clean, 
straight piece of writing, does no more than 
hint at the answer. Dowding, passed over for the 
job of Chief of Air Staff in favour of Newall, 
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“A first novel that brings a major writer into the literary scene. Mr. Gear 
tells the life story of a working woman in an industrial town in a 


powerful idiom that is distinctively his own and which he has under 
perfect control. This novel is unusually revealing, unusually moving. 
It has episodes that remair. in the mental eye like the most graphic 


pictures.” Western Mail. 
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15s. net. 








was again passed over when Portal followed op, 
To have so independently minded (and so suc. 
cessful) an officer of greater seniority than the 
CAS was obviously intolerable to the Air Council 
and, unfortunately, Dowding had proved the Air 
Council wrong too often. This is regrettable,-but 
understandable. What can’t be explained is why 
Dowding was never made a Marshal of the Royal 
Air Force and why his final recognition should 
have stopped short at a Barony. Perhaps it’s too 
late now; but the more we find out the more we 
see the true responsibility for the victory was 
Dowding’s. In the light of the new proportion to 
events that only time can bring it’s possible, 
surely, to readjust the rewards. Indeed, Mr. Col- 
lier shows we should have an even greater 
appreciation than the battle alone demands; for 
Dowding was also responsible for much of the 
drive to get metal monoplane fighters in time 
for the Blitz. Without them the battle he won 
would certainly have been lost. 


The only weakness of Leader of the Few liesin 


*Gits too closely detailed handling of Dowding’s 


early Army career, which leaves little space for 
the climactic section that deals with those vital few 
months of 1940. One would like to know more of 
his daily routine then, more about the decisions 
he took, more about the controversy over tactics 
between Park and Leigh-Mallory (neither emerges 
with his reputation enhanced), more about the 
thoughts and feelings that Dowding had as the 
long, cruelly sunny days groaned by. 


Mr. Wallace, in R.A.F. Biggin Hill, only just 
avoids making the same mistake. Biggin’s magi 
stems directly from the Battle of Britain and al 
though the early history of the aerodrome and its 
inhabitants is all very interesting in its own way, 
it’s really from 1940 onwards that we want t0 
know about. But Mr. Wallace’s pictures of its days 
of greatness are vivid and alive, even if his pros 
is rather mannered. 

Air Dates, a most useful, if occasionally odd, 
compendium of every date in aviation history 
through to 1956, makes its own commentary. Com 
parisons in the index yield some thought 
provoking results. Sir Kingsley Wood gets sik 
lines, the Wright Brothers five. The Hurricane and 
Spitfire together have four lines, General Hoyt 
S. Vandenberg fourteen. And in the body of the 
book (which specifically concentrates on te 
period 1939-56) the story of what went on betwetl 
July 10 and September 30, 1940, takes only eight 
pages to tell. Those eight pages changed history, 
immortalised an aerodrome, got Dowding sacked 


JOHN METCA 
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Mr Brandyman makes a 
luxurious long drink with either... 


More and more people are finding a new and 
very special pleasure in Brandy as a long drink. 
At the smartest parties, in the most hospit- 
able homes, Mr. Brandyman introduces just 
the right note 
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Arrived 


Coming to London. By William Plomer, Leonard 
Woolf, V. S. Pritchett, George Barker, J. B. 
Priestley, Elizabeth Bowen, Geoffrey Grig- 
son, John Middleton Murry, Christopher 
Isherwood, Alan Pryce-Jones, William San- 
som, Jocelyn Brooke, Rose Macaulay, Edith 
Sitwell. Edited by John Lehmann. (Phoenix 
House, 12s. 6d.) 


Coming to London, you notice; this collection 
of essays, first published in the London Magazine, 
gives itself away at once. A writer comes to 
London, as come he must; and from that time on 
it is his home. And almost to a mandarin the 
contributors accept this assumption. They de- 
scribe how, in the Twenties and early Thirties, 
they were drawn here, like miners to a mineral 
field, as the only possible place of literary @m- 
ployment; how they made their way into the 
literary world, wrote for the London Mercury, 
went to parties at the Lynds’ and the Woolfs’, 
listened to new verse read aloud in the room 
above the Poetry Bookshop. And as one writer’s 
reminiscences follow another's a picture is built 
up of a literary establishment every bit as cosy 
and as harmful as in any other field. Alan Pryce- 
Jones, just down from Oxford, learns that J. C. 
Squire is having his hair cut in the National 
Liberal Club. He confronts Squire and thirty 
minutes later is unpaid assistant editor of the 
London Mercury. John Middleton Murry is taken 
along by his Oxford tutor to get work from 
the Westminster Gazette. 

Not all, of course, were as knowing or com- 
placent. V. S. Pritchett moved into Charlotte 
Street never realising its connection with Blooms- 
bury. And William Plomer explains that he had 
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had enough of London after six months. But 
then they both ‘came’ from abroad. When Middle- 
ton Murry, a Londoner by birth, tried to make 
his escape he was forced back to be on hand 
when the review copies were given out. 

The fact that some of these writers had private 
incomes and that the others, at a time when 
financially sound little magazines and book pages 
were more numerous, could earn a comfortable 
living reviewing books, made this kind of society 
possible. But the fact that they could does not 
explain why they did spend so much time to- 
gether. The answer seems to be that they con- 
sidered it a necessary part of the business of 
being a writer. Few of them mention that the 


Intercontinental Missiles 


Like A Bulwark. By Marianne Moore. (Faber, 
10s. 6d.) 

The Hawk in the Rain. By Ted Hughes. (Faber, 
10s. 6d.) 

Tenants of the House. By Dannie Abse. (Hutchin- 
son, 12s. 6d.) 

AMERICAN culture is more accessible to us now 

than ever before. In everything from the crudest 

folk jazz to Tennessee Williams people here are 

now almost as much at home as with their English 

equivalents. There is one mysterious exception: 

American poetry. Whole sectors of it are quite 

extraordinarily alien. Only a few highly trained 

specialists seem to be able to cope. 

I am sure many people find when reading 
Marianne Moore (or even Wallace Stevens) the 
same sort of bafflement as I do myself. One feels 
admiration and respect for these curious construc- 
tions, as one might for Indonesian music, say, but 
no communication comes over at all. I cannot 
help feeling that this is not entirely our fault. 


What seems to be missing in these poems, with” 


all their good qualities, is that they are not written 
in a public voice, as virtually all English poetry, 
good or bad, I think, is. They are in ‘subtle’ (i.e. 
odd) rhythms and forms, off-beat syntax, the 
vehicle for oblique allusions and a sort of in- 
grown tentativeness. I am not speaking about 
complexity of illustration or eruditeness of theme 
—one gets those in Yeats, Eliot, or Graves; yet 
they are still working for the intelligent general 
public. Even with comparative obscurantists like 
Dylan Thomas or William Empson a good part 
of the poem’s effort is in establishing its creden- 
tials in terms of the general speech. The more 
oblique of the Americans seem often to be doing 
something different—turning simple themes into 
a cypher written in more or less invisible ink. 

And yet, and yet—Miss Moore at her best is 
so clever and so pyrotechnic that even those of 
us outside the magic circle of sophomores at 
whom she seems to be looking over her shoulder 
cannot but admire—as one admires a fairly 
beautiful woman who is not one’s type. Like A 
Bulwark is rather a minor appendix to her Col- 
lected Poems: only thirteen poems, and only four 
or five of them at her best and most typical. (But 
two in more ordinary language, ‘Rosemary’ and 
‘Bulwarked against Fate,’ show how well advised 
she is to stick to oddity.) 

Another by-product of this Anglo-American 
mésentente is that curious phenomenon the 
young English poet who is only, or mainly, pub- 
lished in America. In these cases the English critic 
can be more sure of himself—he can see that 
American editors of the highest repute are often 
quite simply making fools of themselves, like (and 
no doubt for the same reason as) Baudelaire and 
Mallarmé on Edgar Allan Poe. Most of the poems 
in Mr. Ted Hughes’s book have been published 
in America and few in this country, though he is 
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larger metropolitan life, outside the publisher's 
party and the pub, provided either materia] or 
stimulus. 

The conditions that created this SOciety no 
longer exist. If today writers look like bank 
clerks it is because in fact they are. They ar 
forced to take jobs unconnected with writing, By 
given the opportunity it is unlikely that Many 
younger writers would choose to live as these 
writers did. They don’t want daily contact with 
the elders of their profession, and they do want 
time to themselves. It seems as irrelevant for q 
writer to come to London as to make with alj 
speed for the Left Bank. 














GEOFFREY NICHOLSON 








an Englishman. But with him the case is different, 
as Spectator readers will have noticed in recent 
issues. If, as has been said, poetry should have 
as a minimum either strength or distinction of 
either language or thought, Mr. Hughes passes in 
easily with a point for each of the language quali- 
ties (some of the poems—lI should suspect these 
are his earlier ones—are indeed a bit over-verbose 
and image-clogged). Whether he has yet found 
much to say is another matter: most of these 
poems are better at first reading than at second, 
For instance, ‘Bayonet Charge’ ends with the 
extremely effective image of the soldier running 
‘To get out of that blue crackling air / His terror's 
touchy dynamite.’ Yet the poem as a whole is 
simply a dramatisation, neither individualised nor 
universalised, of the thesis, never disputed as far 
as I know, that people under fire do not spend 
their time thinking about king, honour, etc. But 
there is an extraordinary dearth of good young 
poets these days and Mr. Hughes’s book is not 
just promising but very promising. The missing 
ingredients are just what a good young writer 
doesn’t get round to till later. 

More poems from Tenants of the House, too, 
have been published in America than here, though 
British editors must also have their share of the 
blame, if any. Dr. Abse is clearly a nice chap, and 
devoted in his way to Poetry and Being a Poet. 
And his verses are certainly not so actively nasty 
as some by abler writers. In fact, they havea 
defenceless air which has me leaning over back 
wards to try and find something better to say of 
them. I wish I could. 




























ROBERT CONQUEST 


Sharp Fellow 


The Twain Shall Meet. By Christopher Rand 
(Gollancz, 16s.) 
IN limpid, unmysterious prose, like that of a good 
Oxford philosopher, the Far Eastern correspon 
dent of the New Yorker sets down in a collection 
of pleasant pieces what his eyes have seen and hs 
ears heard on his travels. The eyes are sharp, with 
the sharpness of deliberate innocence, and th 
ears sensitive recording instruments. To achiev 
such artlessness it is clear that you must expend 
much art and great trouble. Mr. Rand takes 
to meet Tenzing the Sherpa trying to cope will 
his new fame in Darjeeling, or to look @ 
Chandigarh being built by Le Corbusier, or on8 
flight with Chinese officials to a town in Turkestan. 
Not only do the people and scenes he describes 
come across with bright clarity, but by a kind a 
pointilliste miracle—from detail piled upon sma 
detail—the ways and traditions of alien societies 
emerge into light to puzzle and vaguely disquielet 
us. From which it may be concluded that the 
book’s title is no brash assertion contradicting 
Kipling’s negation, but an ambiguous, ironical and 
tentative speculation. ELIE KEDOURE 
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The Chemical Revolution 


A History of Industrial Chemistry. By F. Sher- 
wood Taylor. (Heinemann, 30s.) 
The Earth We Live On. By Ruth Moore. (Jona- 
than Cape, 28s.) 
The World of the Soil. By Sir E. J. Russell. 
(Collins, 25s.) 
Dr. F. SHERWOOD TAYLOR’s posthumous book 
deserves to do for chemistry what Trevelyan’s 
English Social History achieved in its quite differ- 
ent field. There are only two criticisms to be made 
of it. First, its title fails by a long way to 
indicate its scope and sweep. And, secondly, its 
severe, black binding may easily frighten the 
humanist and the general reader who would most 
enjoy it. The early part of the book discusses the 
chemical achievements of man—that is to say, 
his power to transform one kind of matter into 
another—during the pre-scientific age extending 
from 4000 Bc up to the eighteenth century ap. 
Throughout this period the quite considerable 
chemical industries and crafts were almost entirely 
empirical. The arts of metallurgy, the manufac- 
ture of cements and mortars, ceramics, glass, pig- 
ments, explosives and detergents, the preparation 
of pharmaceutical products, and the distillation 
of spirits represented an extensive body of know- 
ledge and experience but possessed little scientific 
foundation. This pre-scientific age was long and 
its end is not far behind us. The medizval test of 
the strength of spirits was to put a little gun- 
powder in the bottom of a spoon and cover it 
with spirit. If the powder fired after the spirit had 
burned off, it was ‘proof spirit.” HM Customs and 
Excise still use the inconvenient ‘proof’ degrees as 
a measure of alcohol concentration. 

The second, and somewhat larger, part of the 
book traces the transition from craft to science. 
Sherwood Taylor carries in his stride the indus- 
trial applications of chemistry as they are today. 
It is all there in good English, clear, comprehen- 
sible and accurate: the electronic theory of 
valency, quantum mechanics, isotopes, the kinetic 
theory of gases, the phase rule, transmutation and 
atomic energy. 

The composition of the various materials found 
in the world is the business of the chemist, their 
form and place and age are the concern of the 
geologist. And just as chemical knowledge has 
been advancing very quickly, so also have geo- 
logical theories been undergoing radical modifica- 
tion. A basic change is shown by the doubts now 
felt in scientific circles as to whether the earth was 
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ever a molten fragment of the sun as we have up 
till now been brought up to believe. Ruth Moore, 
a journalist on the Chicago Sun-Times, has 
attempted to do for geology what Sherwood 
Taylor has done for chemistry. Her book con- 
tains a great deal of interesting information. By 
describing the work of a series of eminent geolo- 
gists she traces the gradual elaboration of the 
modern views on the Ice Age, the origin of moun- 
tains, the age of rocks, the nature of the centre of 
the earth, volcanoes, and the movement of the 
magnetic poles. Unwisely, however, she has 
chosen to make each geologist into a magazine 
hero. Cuvier is a ‘human Everesi,’ Ellington is ‘a 
handsome, poised, many-sided young man, Pro- 
fessor J. T. Wilson, of the University of Toronto, 
is ‘tall, dark-haired and relaxed.’ And the deter- 
mination to write in a lively style so that streams 
are almost always ‘impetuous, heat ‘searing, 
questions ‘devastating,’ and foresight ‘uncanny’ 
tends to obscure the genuine merits of the work. 

Sir John Russell’s book deals with a narrower 
aspect of our present scientific understanding of 
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the nature of materials making up the terrestrial 
environment. Thoroughly and accurately he de- 
scribes the nature of soil, the biological life 
present in it, the chemistry of earth and some of 
the effects of climate. Most of the material is 
derived from his long career at Rothamsted. This 
is science for those who want to use it: for 
naturalists, farmers and gardeners who take an 
interest in their work. The general reader may 
find the digging rather heavy. 

Ruth Moore tells us that the two-volume book 
entitled Principles of Geology or the Modern 
Changes of the Earth and Its Inhabitants, by 
Charles Lyell, first published in 1830, was an im- 
mediate success and went through twelve editions. 
In a letter to a friend Lyell wrote ‘how much more 
difficult it is to write for general readers than for 
the scientific world, yet half our savants think that 
to write popularly would be condescension to 
which they might bend if they would.’ He is still 
right, but Sherwood Taylor has proved that even 
with the complexities of science today it can be 
done. MAGNUS PYKE 


Monkish and Twaddling 


The Letters of Lady Palmerston. Edited by 

Tresham Lever. (John Murray, 28s.) 
WITH some assistance from the Prince Regent and 
others, the first Lord Melbourne produced one of 
the most influential families in the Whig élite. 
They started as an annexe to Devonshire House 
and their authority held into the reign of Victoria. 
His son William, the ‘Lord M’ of recent bio- 
graphy, became Prime Minister and it was Wil- 
liam’s sister, Emily Lamb, who wrote these letters. 
Emily was a highly skilled and highly elegant 
hostess. Married first of all to a rich nonentity, 
she matched her brother's eminence in middle age 
by marrying Palmerston. 

The episodes in the letters consist of family 
crises, the evidence for the Bill of Pains and 
Penalties against Queen Caroline—before which 
the Confidential hearings in Hollywood pale into 
decency—the Coronation of George IV and 
Palmerston’s interventions in the Levant and the 
Peninsula. We read about the grand sequence of 
diplomatic enfilading between Louis Philippe and 
Palmerston. It comes to an end when Louis 
Philippe is deposed. In a mournful incognito of 
beard and goggles, he arrives for a lengthy asylum 
in this country. 

No one was ever less mealy-mouthed than Lady 


Palmerston. ‘Much of the Ceremony in the 
Abbey, she remarks of the Coronation, ‘was 
Monkish and twaddling and foolish and spun 
out.’ She was shrewd, hard as nails and full of 
the bitterness of the overprivileged. She disliked 
radicals, reformers and the masses. This left her 
with a soft spot for the Tories themselves and 
with the feeling that the real opposition in English 
politics was no longer between the existing parties 
but between the ‘conservative’ and the ‘destruc- 
tive.” In these terms she was acutely partisan, 
managing to chide her second husband for being 
too much the knight-errant in foreign affairs. 

In the summer of 1824 William's wife, Lady 
Caroline Lamb, who had’ never recovered from 
an eartier affair with Byron, accidentally met his 
funeral procession on its way to Newstead. She 
had always been eccentric and the encounter is 
supposed to have driven her more or less insane. 
In that set, with all its dynastic self-assurance, she 
seems an appealing figure. And in Lady Palmer- 
ston’s references to her sister-in-law there is a 
touch of something like brutality. ‘More mad and 
drunk than ever’ and so on. Caroline's hysterical 
outbreak against the Lambs might be regarded as 
the price of their kind of success. 

As the material for a book, letters are vilely 
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overrated at present, and we could have done with 
fewer of Lady Palmerston’s, which are sometimes 
no more than little bits of messages. Her political 
views suffer from being aired, pretty irresponsibly, 
in the closed circuit of the drawing-room, and 
none of the letters contain anything of great 
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historical interest. If only as the record of charac- 
ter, however, they deserve to see the light of day. 
They are also well presented in this edition, 
though a fuller social background might have 
been supplied, to steer us through all this diplo- 
macy and all these scores of Carolines. 

KARL MILLER 


Faith’s Hindsight 


No Earthly Command. By Arthur Calder- 
Marshall. (Hart-Davis, 21s.) 

Two years ago, we are told, the author had a 
telephone message from his publisher’s office 
about a film scout who had called with a cutting 
from the New York Times, a letter from a film 
company, and a commercial proposition. The film 
company had offered the scout $5,000 for an 
option on the film rights of the life story of Vice- 
Admiral the Reverend Alexander Riall Wadham 
Woods, provided that this appeared as a full-scale 
book between hard covers. On the following day 
Mr. Calder-Marshall saw the cutting, an obituary 
notice put out by an agency, which told how Alex 
(as the Admiral was known to all), while serving 
as Jellicoe’s signal officer during the battle of 
Jutland, had received ‘an interposed signal which 
came from no earthly captain but from a higher 
command,’ and how seventeen years later he had 
been ordained. From 1933 until his death Alex 
had been chaplain of the Red Ensign Club, a 
sailors’ home in the East End, and assistant curate 
of St. Paul’s, Whitechapel. 

‘People don’t want Sex any more,’ the scout told 
Mr. Calder-Marshall, ‘they want God. Suffer 
Little Children was the biggest box-office success 
in the history of Ultramontane Films.’ He evi- 
dently saw the Miracle of Jutland as a sure-fire 
follow-up. ‘You writers don’t seem to know it,’ as 
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he observed, ‘but that’s where the money is. Look 
at Billy Graham.’ : 

Mr. Calder-Marshall, an agnostic with an 
astringent turn of phrase, did not care to look at 
Billy Graham, but he did agree to look farther 
into the matter of Alex, unpromising though the 
subject must have seemed to a man of his temper. 
Almost at once the ‘story’ began to break down. 
The ‘interposed’ signal from a higher command 
was soon exposed as a journalistic distortion of 
a casual remark of no news value whatsoever. 
Alex had always, like many sailors, been a 
religious man. Nobody had anything much to say 
of him except that he had been a good and a holy 
man, and how on earth could a book or a film be 
made about his life? 

This is a question that will occur to Mr. Calder- 
Marshall's readers, not once but many times, by 
this stage in the narrative. On the other hand, 
there are hints that he is on the track of some- 
thing else. Although it is soon clear that there 
could be no book or film of the kind originally 
envisaged,*Mr. Calder-Marshall was caught up in 
the life of this plain man whose simplicity and 
ordinariness had nevertheless made a deep 
impression upon all who had known him and 
who could merely repeat that he had been a good 
and saintly man. He read such papers as were 
available and questioned such people as might 
throw some light on the mystery (as it seemed to 
him), and all the time he was _ increasingly 
conscious of the enormous gulf between -himself 
and the subject of his inquiry. 

How could I, an agnostic, understand a man 
whose love of other men and women sprang 
from his love of the God in whom I would have 
liked, but was unable, to believe? How could I, 
without any religious experience, penetrate the 
secrets of a man who spent a large part of his 
life in meditation, intercession and the con- 
templation of God? 

And so, in order to get close enough to Alex to 
complete the book about him, he decided, like 
somebody preparing to make a documentary film, 
to come at a ‘working knowledge’ of the techniques 
of his subject’s profession—prayer and interces- 
sion. In the course of his reading he had his own 
religious experience, which he attributes, indeed, 
to Alex’s intercession. 


As a result of this all the dull materials of his 
research took on fresh shape and meaning, and 
he sat down to rewrite the book—not once but 
twice. It was presumably in the process of re- 
writing that he pointed with care the various 
coincidences and improbabilities which he now 
sees as instruments of divine purpose. 

What Mr. Calder-Marshall says about his con- 
version, one naturally accepts. But in that moment 
when he describes how faith came to him and he 
sat down to rewrite the book, he puts a gulf be- 
tween himself and the reader similar to that 
which, he says, had stretched between him and 
Alex. What form did his account of Alex take 
before the moment of conversion and all the 
subsequent rewriting? 

That is the most immediate of all the questions 
that come crowding in with the last page of this 
tantalising record. IAIN HAMILTON 
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Bubbling Down 


Search Me. By Patrick Anderson. (Chatto and 
Windus, 15s.) 

I CAN see the headline in Arts et Spectacles now: 
‘Patrick Anderson: Existe-t-il?’ Surely it is 
improbable that someone himself so improbable 
should be at large in England. Even Mr. Norris in 
all his glory can never have had a practical 
demonstration of artificial insemination by an 
Australian-born peeress. This is just one more 
half-anecdote in Mr. Anderson’s Wanderjahre, 
which no novelist could imagine and few 
raconteurs tell. This book is the sequel to that 
brilliant, horrifying piece of autobiography Snake 
Wine, and inevitably it disappoints. 

The beginning is hopeful. Mr. Anderson, now 
a middle-ageing faun, slums in a basement near 
Portland Place. He has been a teacher in Canada, 
He looks to the London literary world for ‘his 
next meal. Sadly and wittily he discovers the hard 
facts: ‘I was too old to get invited to literary 
parties on the strength of an undergraduate 
reputation and the colour of my hair.’ He has no 
success and exists on 3s. 6d. a day. Occasionally, 
friends help him: ‘He heated pilchards and 
poured out the dregs of the Chianti bottle.’ 

He drifts to a weekend college—where the 
peeress enters his life—and then finds a curious 
sanctuary as a teacher in a Black Country train- 
ing college. From here the book begins to fall off. 
Some misguided sense of purpose makes Mr, 
Anderson put away the cap and bells. He finds 
conformity not such a bad thing. Inconclusively, 
the training college shifts away and the rest of 
the book is a sustained hero-worship of a 
Canadian painter. The joy has gone, the shame- 
lessness bubbles down. 

DAVID STONE 


Political Fog 


The Study of Comparative Government and 
Politics. By Gunnar Heckscher. (Allen and 
Unwin, 18s.) 

THE expression ‘comparative government’ has 
settled itself like a blight upon the academic study 
of politics. Professors have written huge books 
with this expression as their title; ‘comparative 
government’ has become something that scholars 
and teachers and even students ‘do’; it has raised 
enormous ‘expectations; it has even been hailed 
as the guide which will lead political science out 
of the wilderness into the promised land of a 
general theory of politics. Because people have 
been ‘doing’ it for some time it is assumed to be 
something that can be done, and its ‘findings’ 
are thought to be in some sense conclusions. But 
it is confessed that nobody quite knows what 
it is all about. 

In 1954 a conference of devotees met if 
Florence to discuss the problems of comparative 
government. Papers were read, ideas were €X- 
changed; and this book is the reflections of one 
of the participants. It purports to consider the 
nature and profitability of the so-called compara 
tive method in the academic study of politics, and 
it reviews the questions which might be invest 
gated by this method. Unfortunately, it is 4 
supremely pedestrian performance. The reader 
who is looking (as we all are) for somebody to 
resolve the myth of ‘comparative government 
into its empirical components, somebody to tell 
him what it really means to make a comparisoa 
and what sort of conclusions follow, will b 
sadly disappointed. On nearly every page bright 
glimpses of the obvious compete for our attet- 
tion with fantasy and question-begging prope 
sitions. What is confidently offered with one hand 
is half-heartedly taken back with the other. And 
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what was intended to be an inspiring apologia 
ends in deplorable confusion. 

In the first part of the book some of the 
theoretical problems of comparison, are noticed; 
put on every occasion, after a short and styleless 
run, Professor Heckscher kicks for touch. He 
admits that comparison entails abstraction, but 
he claims for it concrete findings; he asserts 
against Quintilian) that unless we make use of 
comparison the real character of single things 
escapes us, but he brushes aside the dilemma that 
to know something in comparison with something 
ee is to know only an abstraction; he recognises 
that every word in our political vocabulary— 
party, parliament, revolution, election, democracy, 
|egislation, etc.—covers a multitude of different 
sorts of activity in different parts of the world, 
and yet he is resigned to instituting his com- 
parisons in terms of these words; and when, for 


once, he 3s on firm ground in noticing the 
pedagogic value of making comparisons, he con- 
fuses this with teaching ‘comparative govern- 
ment.’ Comparison, we know, is an old and 
valued literary device; it may be something more, 
but nothing in this book establishes it as anything 
more. 

The way a man manages his own curiosity 
is always interesting; he is apt to disclose more 
of himself in the questions he think it profitable 
to ask than in any answers he may happen to 
provide. Professor Heckscher is an indefatigable 
querist; his prospectus of inquiry for the fol- 
lowers of comparative government carries us back 
in imagination to those proliferating programmes 
of research composed in the dawn of modern 
science. Indeed, the book has a Baconian fer- 
vour and optimism worthy of a more clearly 
revealed cause. MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 


New Novels 


The Languages of Love. By Christine Brooke- 
Rose. (Secker and Warburg, 15s.) 
All in a Night. By Jean Cayrol. (Faber, 15s.) 
Time and the Hour. By Howard Spring. 
(Collins, 16s.) 
The Cook’s Tale. By Elisabeth Ayrton. (Chatto 
and Windus, 15s.) 
Mrs. O’. By Claude. (Faber, 13s. 6d.) 
De Luxe Tour. By Frederic Wakeman. (Cape, 
18s.) 
CuRISTINE BRooKE-Rose’s first novel, The Lan- 
guages of Love, has a smart, ‘contemporary,’ 
slightly showing-off exterior, but in fact contains 
much clever observation, some genuine wit and 
a serious theme. The milieu is intellectual life 
centred on London University, shading off into 
the less-dedicated atmosphere of publishers’ 
parties, coffee bars and pseudo-Spanish restaur- 
ants. Julia, a clever, attractive young woman, has 
been divorced; her lover is a Roman Catholic 
and therefore, although they are deeply in love, 
they decide to part. This situation is hard on the 
unreligious partner; left emotionally vulnerable, 
she drifts into a love affair with a married man 
whom she despises but vath whom she becomes 
physically obsessed. A sub-plot, beguiling but 
not very credible, deals with the romance of 
another clever girl and a charming Moslem 
African who speaks in proverbs. Julia, both her 
lovers and the wife of one of them are all 
philologists; so, presumably, is the author and, 
as communication. is her theme, she expounds 
some scholarly theories about the languages of 
the heart. The combination of verbal pedantry 
and sexual candour is effective, if a shade voulu, 
and as one would expect from a specialist in 
words the prose is nicely judged. She slips up 
once, though; would ‘Stormy Weather’ be crooned 
over the radio by a coloratura? 

All in a Night, translated by Gerard Hopkins 
from the French of Jean Cayrol, is a short, dis- 
tinguished, pretentious, remote novel, too heavily 
laden with symbolism to approach the limpid 
but mysterious beauty of Le Grand Meaulnes, to 
which it bears a superficial resemblance. The 
hero’s allegorical journey through a wood on a 
stormy night in search of his father is clarified 
in daylight, with a neat predictable solution that 
dissipates what has gone before in the process 
ef explaining it. In Julien Green’s Minuit, a 
haunting example of this dark, romantic genre, 
the symbols were allowed to take centrol of the 
narrative and were never pinned down to a single 
interpretation. 

_Howard Spring is a master of the lending- 
library saga—long, decently written narratives, 


‘often containing characters and places which 


have appeared in other books by the same 
author and crowded with vignettes of tradi- 
tionally eccentric people although the pro- 
tagonists tend to be somewhat colourless. Pre- 
sumably devoted readers become eventually 
familiar with the complex dramatis persone and 
react to the events described with the mild in- 
terest they would show if a distant acquaintance 
were reported in the paper to have died or become 
engaged to be married. Time and the Hour begins 
in Bradford in 1912 and ends in London during 
the late 1930s. It struck me as totally uninspired 
and rather dull; but it does have that dignified 
facility that comes with professional practice. 
Two unusual books, not really novels but un- 
suitable for any other category, are The Cook’s 
Tale, by Elisabeth Ayrton, the history of a French 
family ef culinary genius, combining the stories 
of its distinguished members with details of the 
dishes they prepared, and Mrs. O’, by Claude, the 
lively narrative of a Frenchwoman who buys and 
manages a pub in Cork. Frederic Wakeman’s De 
Luxe Tour, on the other hand, is very much a 
novel, slavishly conventional and possibly the 
vulgarest I have ever read. A rehash of the Grand 
Hotel gimmick, it sends nine Americans, am 
Italian gigolo and a French guide plodding 
round Europe on a conducted tour. 
FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


Chalk in Hand 


East From Tunis, By Richard Carrington. (Chatto 
and Windus, 21s.) 
A BLURB which starts off, ‘Like Herodotus, who 
travelled on the northern coast of Africa over 
2,000 years ago, Mr. Carrington is an excellent 
observer and a man of insatiable curiosity,’ is 
asking for tronble. My knowledge of Herodotus 
is minimal, but from what I know of Mr. Car- 
rington (i.e. this book) I cannot see his obser- 
vations lasting 2,000 years. His curiosity may be 
insatiable, but his mind is commonplace and his 
style thick with clichés; he ‘warms to’ practically 
everybody, describes one man as ‘resplendent in’ 
what he was wearing, another as ‘distinguished 
by a truly magnificent grey moustache,’ and 
begins the final sentence of his book ‘Just a 
shade wearily,I .. .” 

I had not thought that one could be dull about 
Tunis and Dougga and Leptis Magna—the temp- 
tation, as in Sacheverell Sitwell’s Mauretania, is 
to be too florid—but Mr. Carrington has suc- 
ceeded. 

ANTHONY THWAITE 
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Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


FLoop water and near-drought don’t follow one 
another quite as closely as the rain cloud seems to 
follow the sun these days but, in my part of the world, 
where brows are steep and rock channels change little, 
one can see the river rising in less than half an hour. 
Some observers are able to detect the change within 
minutes and not always when it is actually raining. 
At one place in particular I have noticed, the rocks 
and the colour of the water are a certain guide. 
Passing it in a car I often see two moorhens on the 
grass of the bank. They are never on the water when 
it is rising. Colour tinges the river as it prepares 
to flood, for it then carries a considerable amount 
of peat. Lichen that is grey in the morning darkens 
as it blots up moisture and one doesn’t need to 
backtrack to the bridge to forecast flood by the mark 
of water on the masonry. River-wise people claim 
that the swift rise and fall of the water is com- 
paratively new and blame an assortment of things 
from draining schemes to tree cutting. Until recently, 
I admit, I was inclined to believe this myself. Now 
I am not so sure. That famous angler of Tweed 
and other fast-flowing northern waters, W. C. 
Stewart, of the spider pattern fly, said exactly the 
same things we are saying about our rivers, but he 
was writing nearly a hundred years ago when there 
were no draining ploughs and surely thousands more 
trees, 


LITTLE TIGERS 

Is there anything more wild than the first litter 
born to a farmyard cat? They scamper for shelter 
at the slightest alarm, and glare from cover with the 
jungle light in their eyes, An acquaintance was telling 
me how he had been helping to capture one of these 
broods at a farm already overrun with wild cats. 
‘They were living in the cavities of outhouse walls,” 
he said, ‘and they were so fierce that we dared not 
put our hands into the holes to extricate them. We 
tried everything to lure them out but without success 





Duckworth Books: 





Everyday 
England 


MONICA REDLICH 


Not cathedrals, not beauty spots, not kings 
and queens, or battles, or politics—but just the 
ordinary Englishman of today at home with his 
family—his background, school, sports, holi- 
days; his food, his religion, his pet phrases, his 
hopes and his dreams. 

The perfect book for the student of Britain 
who wants more detailed and intimate informa- 
tion than the guide books ever give. By the 
author of Danish Delight. 

With 16 photographs,, 16/- net 
By post to U.S.A. and Canada, $2.50 
(Personal cheques accepted) 





The Ballygullion Bus 
LYNN DOYLE 
An omnibus of 37 Pat Murphy stories, old and new. 
“Would that Ireland had more men of his humour and 
understanding today.’’—Belfast Telegraph. With colour 
jacket and frontispiece, 18/- net ($2.80) 


Modern Russia 


JOHN LONG 


“Into little over 150 pages he has packed a clear, 
accurate, readable summary of the main geographical, 
political and economic facts. This is easily the best intro- 
duction to U.S.S.R. to date’’—Listener. 10/6 net ($1.75) 


3 Henrietta St London. WC2 
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In the end somebody remembered the bee-smoking 
outfit. We gave them a few puffs and reached them 
with seed bags over our hands. What snarling, spitting 
furies they were! Scaled-down tigers someone called 
them. They ripped the fibres of the close-woven 
bags to shreds and I was relieved when they were 
all safely in the basket. Sisters to the fireside cat 
they may have been, but they were about the wildest 
things I have ever handled!” 


PoTATO PICKING 

Gleaning was going out of fashion when I was a 
small boy. In any case, since ours was an oat crop, 
the small amount of straw and grain that could be 
picked from a field was only of use to a keeper 
of hens. A Biblical picture we had of gleaners has 
remained with me since early childhood as the sort 
of peaceful agriculture one’s mind loves to visualise. 
If there is any scene quite like it today it is, perhaps, 
the work of potato picking on one of the rather 
stony little farms in the foothills of Wales, where 
mechanisation is minor and manual labour generally 
the lot of the people working the land. I watched 
potato picking yesterday. An aged woman and her 
son were doing it. Periodically the son walked a few 
yards behind a small mechanical digger and then 
he joined his mother grubbing with her hands. to 
find potatoes which she placed in a can. It was such 
slow, back-aching work. Once in a while the woman 
straightened and brushed her hair from her eyes as 
she spoke to her son. A yellow sunlight was on the 
field at the time and | felt an artist should have been 
there to set the scene on canvas. When I passed that 
way again at dusk I could see the couple making 
their way uphill to the farmhouse leaving the digger, 
the cans and two partly filled sacks as milestones 
of their meagre progress. 


OVER-CONSCIENTIOUS 

“You never seen nobody workin’ one o’ them 
circular saws regular that ‘ad all ‘is fingers, not if 
’e really knew “is job. like. Ole Fred was an expert, 
you might say. “E’d cut off four in ‘is time, bein’ 
’e said.’ 


over-conscientious, 
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Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 122. G. HEATHCOTE 
(American Chess Bulletin, 1911) 


BLACK (7 men) 








Wy 

















WHITE (7 men) 


WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week. Solution to last week’s problem by Peris: 
Q-Kt 7! threat Q-Q 5. 1...B P; 2 Q-Kt | (set 
O-Rt6@..1...K xX BP: 2Kt-K 5. 1... x KP: 
2 Kt-Kt 5 (set Kt-B 2). 1... Kt x BP; 2 Kt-Kt 2 
(set Kt = P). Very elegant problem with changed 
mates arising from substitution of Q B 5 for K 5asa 
flight square for Black king. 


* 


Paul Keres is still perhaps the greatest attacking 
player in the world and there is no one against whom I 
would less like to have a bad position; in this I speak 
from fearful experience having lost on different 
occasions in 17 and 22 moves—so my heart goes out 
to the unfortunate: Tolush in the following game. 
Incidentally, I am by no means sure that White’s 





1957 


attack is sound: on the whole I think it pro 
but the position was too difficult. for Tolush to 
with in practical play. I have found it, equally, tog 





difficult for me to analyse adequately, so readers may 
try their own analytic skill and find out who 
have won. The one thing I am sure of is—don', 
defend such a position against Keres. 


White, P. KERES Black, A. Tovusy 
Opening, Sicilian 

1 P-K 4 P-QB4 16QKtS ’ 
2Kt-KB3 P-Q3 17 Q-B4 Kena 
3 P-Q4 P xP 18 O-O! O-Ki2y) 
4 Kt x P Kt-KB3 19 R-B2 OKof 
SKt-QB3 P-OR3 2Kt-OQS! Kick 
6BKKt5 P-K3 21 Kt-B7ch K-K2qV 
7 P-B4 Q-Ki3  22B x Kt Q «KR 
8Q-O2(@) Q*xP 23QxPch Kop 
9R-QKti QR6 24 Kt{Q4) K-83 
10 P-K Px P < P tk) 

x K Kt-Q 2 25 R Kt e 
12 B-QB4(6) B-K2ic) 26R-BI het 
13 R-Kt 3 Bx B(d) 27 K-RI Bx Kt 
14Qx B Q-K 2?(e) 28 KtxB  QROB 
1SQx«P Q-B | 29 Q «x P Resigns (1) 


(a) This is a much analysed variation, introduced by Keres 
years ago when he won decisively against Fuderer. Opinions Of its 
merit have fluctuated up and down a good deal and there is 
doubt that Tolush must have prepared something special coins 
the attack; but—when one sups with the devil, one needs g long 
spoon. 

(6) A new move. Tal’s move 12 Kt-K 4 is normally Played here 
and I have no doubt that it was against Kt-K 4 that Tolush had 
prepared—but Keres got his surprise in first. 

(c) 12 ...Kt x P; is met by 13 Kt P! threatening 0-03 
mate and Kt-B 7 mate. If 12. Q-B 4; then 13 B x K P! (Chey 
Archives) and 12... B-Kt 5; ‘then 13 R- Kt 3, Q-R 4; 1409 
I leave readers the pleasant task of a few hours’ Study of these 





oe rw 


oe: -Q-B 4; 14B x B,Q x B(K 2); 15 Q-B 4 followed ty 
t 

(e) 14...Q-B é seems to me better. Against this Mikengs 
gives 15 B x K P; O-O! [15...Q Kt; 16Q x P,R-BiN 


Kt-Q 5! 5 and now he gives 16 Kt- B 5, Q = P ch; 17 Keka 
P x B(I7 Q x Ktch?; 18 R-K 3); 18 Kt-K 7 ch, KRI: 
19 Q-R 4. threatening 20 Q. x P ch! or 20 Kt Kt 6 ch. But now 
Black can play 20. P-K Kt 4! and escape. So I see Nothing 
better than 16 B x Kt, Kt x B; 17 Kt-B 3: maybe readers cap 
improve. 
. Q-B 4; 18 Kit-K 4. 
x R; 19 B x Kt and 20 Kt-K 4 gives White, 


(f) 17. 
(g) 18. Kt 
winning attack. 


(h) 20... P x Kt; 21 R-Kt 3, Q-B 1; 22 B x P and Whix) 
attack should win. 

HES - K-Q 1; 22 Kt x P ch, etc 

(j) 22. R-Kt 1; 23 Kt (4) Pl, P » 24 QO-Kt 4a 
K-Q 1; 25 Kt x P ch. 


(k) A nightmare of a position for Black! 
(1) He is heavily down 3 material and White's attack is as strong 


as ever, ¢.g., 29. 30 Q-Kt 4 ch, K-Q 2; i B-R 4a) 
K@x Kt; 32 R-K 1. Boccodinestty daring and complex attad) 
by Keres. 
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modern laboratories. 


to meet the cost. 
a most generous response.” 


IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND 


Patron: Her Most Gracious Majesty The Queen 


The fund itself carries out Cancer Research in its own laboratories without state 

aid. New lines of research are starting: new equipment and extra staff are wanted. 

Please send a gift to the Treasurer, A. Dickson Wright, Esq., F.R.C.S., at Royal 
College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 


Hon. Lord Hailsham, Q.C. 
Appeals for 
CANCER 
RESEARCH 


Lord Hailsham writes: 
Cancer Research Fund, which is under 
medical 
direction, is continually engaged in the 
work of Cancer Research in its own 
The work is now to be still further increased in 
new laboratories at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Very heavy expenditure is 
involved, and help is urgently needed from generous-hearted people 
I hope, therefore, that the appeal may evoke 
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ant to remember, the “ Planet’ 
one of the soundest of Building Societies, and a founder member 
of The Building Societies Association. Its liquid resources are 
ample —well above the Association’s recommendation. It 
exercises all the restraints of a cautious yet enterprising Building 
Society, thereby offering an investment security equal to any, 
superior to most. 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Write for details, Accounts and Application Form to 


Planet House, Finsbury Sq., London, E.C.2. 

































In fact, }% more— making it 3}% net. 
That makes an investment in the “ Planet” 
outstandingly profitable. And, it is import- 
? is not only one of the oldest but 












NET PER ANNUM 


equal to 6$°% on investments 
taxable at standard rate 
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The Society pays the Income Tax 
Facilities for immediate withdrawal 


Tel: Monarch 8985 
—— 
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Summer Snaps 


THE SPECTATOR, OCTOBER 11, 1939 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 397 
Report by J. A. R. Pimlott 


The usual prize of six guineas was offered for a snapshot in verse, not exceeding four lines, taken on 


asummer holiday. 


Js it the ozone which accounts for the raciness 
(to say nothing of the corniness) of British 
about the seaside? Though respectably 
muted, the tradition of Rowlandson and the comic 
card was amply sustained by competitors. 
Almost all the familiar themes recur—aunties and 
mothers-in-law, husbands and fathers with a 
roving eye for bathing belles in bikinis, what the 
butler saw, fat women, big feet, underclothes and 
buttocks. The humour has a touch of the macabre 
too: death stalked for mothers-in-law, parents and 
even in two instances for the poet. 

Sociologists may also care to note the maso- 
chism—or is it congenital optimism—which 
prompts people to come back again and again 
for the annual ordeal. You would think they 
would learn from experience. After all, as Colin 
Prestige pointed out, the breadwinner has to work 
all the harder to pay for—what? Rain, even in 
‘Sunny Italy,’ unbelievable discomfort (over- 
crowding on the trains, seasickness, congestion on 
the beaches, sand in the least agreeable places), 
rapacious landladies, squalling kids, predacious 
crabs and wasps and Portuguese men-of-war. .. . 
And when will foreigners learn to make a good 
cup of tea? No wonder some felt, as lan M. Baker 
put it: 

Wish I'd stayed at home. 
Here, more or less at random, are some charac- 
teristic glimpses : 
Queues, lollipops, litter, and rain. 
Susan was terribly sick in the train. 
Boarding-house breakfast gave Billy a pain. 
(MARGERY GREEN) 
Cousin Mabel somewhat green. 
(ROSINA M. WILLIAMSON) 


We travelled nineteen to the carriage. (KIM) 


Amanda goggles with inane surprise; 
And darling Deirdre’s fled—she sat on ants. 
(MRS. M. E. FOSSY) 


beside the Leaning Tower . . . 
Auntie looks cross (because, you see, 
We couldn’t get a cup of tea. 
(CHRISTOPHER PLACE) 


Belinda looking rather grim, 

And little Betty hitting Tim. 
(EILEEN TULLOCH) 
those pigeons were 
(E. C. JENKINS) 


St. Mark’s 
a menace. 


maybe—yes, 


The day the wasp stung Grandad’s nose 

And when the tide got all our clothes 

The time Ma slipped upon the butter. . . . 
(JAMES FIDGEN) 

P. J. Sidey summed it up in an entry which 
might have won a prize if it had not been impos- 
sible to regard it as a snapshot: 

Oh, lovely, thanks! Except, of course, 
That horsefly in Geneva, 

The sunstroke, migraine, seasickness, 
And touch of gastric fever. 

But all was not gloom. There were happy 
episodes as well as grisly ones, sunny intervals in 
the rainstorms, architectural and scenic gems at 
home and abroad, romantic encounters leading— 
if he has not indulged in poetic licence—one 
competitor actually to the altar. There is only 
space for a few snippets : 

A jewel-cottage on a green-gold shore. 
(Ww. K. HOLMES) 
Blue jersey, quiet brown hands that deftly weave 
On the grey stones of Ostend quay. . . . 
(J. URSULA STEVENS) 
The smell of thyme and seaweed in the soft 
Welsh air. (MARION LEA) 
Rough heady wine, clash castanets, and the 
tempting knee 
Of a dark-skinned rose-haired girl with parted 
mee es 4 (MICHAEL O'CONNOR) 
I saw a MERMAID ON THE SHORE. 
(H. A. STYLES) 
But rich and free, so lovely that we gasped 
Lay Bournemouth’s golden beach and emerald 
bay. (G. J. BLUNDELL) 


How like Gregory Peck our guide is! 
(I. LEWIS) 


I decided to construe the terms of the competi- 
tion fairly generously but I felt obliged, in con- 
sidering the awards, to insist on the entries record- 
ing the impressions—not necessarily visual—of a 
moment. That seems to me the essence of a snap- 
shot whether photographic or literary. And _ if 
the standard was very mixed, what does that 
matter? The record’s the thing and the memory it 
recalls, even if the focus is blurred and the angle 
a bit askew. 

Some of the best entries are published below. 
The prize of six guineas is divided among Hazel, 
Jocelyn C. Lea, G. R. Smith and J. Sweetman. 





PRIZES 


(HAZEL) 
A toddler’s foot is poised; 
A strange new world—the sea. 
Her doubt—her anguish, and 
Now—her ecstasy! 


(JOCELYN C. LEA) 
Let that jellyfish alone! 
Come down off that rock! 
Do turn off that gramophone! 
Oh, where is Baby's sock? 


(G. R. SMITH) 

Waving palms; 
Inward qualms; 
Costume brief; 
Tenerife. 

(J. SWEETMAN) 
The children frolic on the strand, 
With spade and bucket busy. 
—How quiet and good the darlings are? 
Oh look! They've buried little Lizzie. 


COMMENDED 
(J. A, LINDON) 
This is the sand-castle that Father 
kicked over shouting 
because Bobby sauced him, which rather 
ruined our outing. 


(J. E. CHERRY) 
Mother? Lazing in a deck-chair just like a queen; 
On holiday we don’t like her to do too much 
Except keep an eye on the towels, the flasks, the 
buckets and spades, beach-balls and bats, wet 
costumes, bathing hats, cigarettes, lighters, 
pennies for ices, papers we haven't seen, 


And such. 
(JAMES G. LOGAN) 
Grey rocks, off-silver sand, a flower-bright 
machair, 


Gay-jerseyed children in a mirrored yole, 

Trim, red-roofed crofts, and seamen at the 
derrick 

Unloading coal. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 400 
Set by Blossom 

‘I do not think that you did right. Would it not 
have been better to have told your employer and 
fiancé that the package only contained a cookery 
book, or did you deliberately engineer a mis- 
understanding?’ A prize of six guineas is offered 
for the original letter which might have prompted 
this reply by ‘Miss Lonely Hearts’ or similar sage. 
Limit 200 words. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
400,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by October 
22. Results on November 1. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 961 


ACROSS 
1 a does a simply wizard motor run, he asks? 
6 Father gets nothing but love (4). 

10 Flyers’ frolics? (5) 

11 Might be applied in the education of jeunesse 
dorée, perhaps (9). 

12 Acrooked smile, but holding its sides! (9) 

13 One of Violet’s companions at the bank (5). 

14 Phone tells of the scene of an heroic crossing (10). 

16 Fierce and unpopular doctor (4). 

B‘...ina of clouds, With a diadem of 
snow’ (Byron) (4). 

20 Exhortation to rely on actions rather than 
words? (5, 5) 

23 Rage about a French nudist; one must harden 
Oneself to it! (5) 

24 Celia’s lot is to vary greatly (9). 

27 One big tie in the old family (9). 

28 Folded opera cloaks? (5) 

29 Equip a port (4). 

30 Town that supports the strings (10). 








DOWN 


1 There’s a good deal of preservative in such a 
law (5). 

2 I rob pal (anag.) (7). 

3 ‘What’s done we partly may compute, 
know not what’s ——’ (Burns) (8). 

4 To get nationality by an artifice? (5) 

5 Where Midas might have saved a lot of digging 


But 


(4, 5). 

7 All come down about eleven and one in Scot- 
land (7). 

8 Put the fruit in soak for the 29th of May (9). 

9 Not as not as it should appear, this country 
place (5). 


14 ‘An amber scent of odorous perfume Her ——’ 


(Milton) (9). 


15 No proof it is a mixed resort (9). 

17 Majiana his motto? (8) 

19 Paradoxically used for white-washing (7). 
21 Pleased, having passed for a change (7). 


Slave found in hotel ruins (5). 
‘Great God! I’d rather be a Pagan suckled in a 
——outworn’ (Wordsworth) (5). 


26 Seek it in a chimera securely guarded (5). 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 


and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
addressed: Crossword No. 961, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 


opened at noon on October 22 and 
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Solution on October 25 





Solution to No. 959 on page 496 


The winners of Crossword No. 959 are: Mr. R. J. P. Hewson, 38 Princes 
Road, Weybridge, Surrey, and Mr. H_ J. Norris, St. Jamcs’s Club, 106 
Piccadilly, London, W1 
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THE FUTURE OF THE POUND STERLING 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


HavinGc imbibed the outmoded 

quantity theory of money Mr. Peter 

(Samson) Thorneycroft now appears 

to have swallowed—judging from 

his free-trade remarks in Canada—the whole 
laisser-faire doctrine of unrestricted multilateral 
trade with a rigid gold exchange standard. I was 
glad to see Sir Robert Boothby declaring in a 
letter to the Financial Times that if that was seri- 
ously intended by the Government he could not 
get out of the Tory Party quickly enough. What 
is really going on in this Chancellor's mind? Is he 
still thinking in terms of full convertibility for 
the £ now that it is looking the § full in the face 
—at parity? I would agree with him that the 
present half-cock system of fixed exchanges with- 
out full convertibilities is nearing its final show- 
down. Let us see how far it has travelled. We 
honoured the Bretton Woods and American loan 
agreement by trying convertibility in 1947, but 
had to suspend it after a week or two and go back 
to full exchange and import controls with dis- 
crimination against dollar goods. The ‘confidence’ 
crisis of 1949 then compelled us to devalue 
sterling by 30 per cent. Cripps over-did the de- 
valuation of sterling. but most other European 
currencies followed our lead and the strain in 
the exchange system was eased. It was a great 
pity that when sterling gathered strength in 1950 
we did not then allow the £ to float in the ex- 
changes, Unfortunately we kept alive the Bretton 
Woods system of fixed exchange parities based 
on the gold dollar. Our next crisis was in 1951 
—with inflation at home and balance of payments 
deficit abroad——-and we met it not by borrowing 
from the International Monetary Fund (although 
our reserves fell to £602 million or $1.685 million), 
but by dear money (4 per cent. only) and import 
restrictions. Encouraged by the subsequent 
recovery in our gold and dollar reserves the Tory 
Government relaxed the remaining controls, 
liberalised European trade, allowed the City 
markets in metals and select commodities to open 
up (with dollar dealings), reduced the categories 
of sterling, widened the market in transferable 
sterling and gave the world to understand that 
it was moving towards full convertibility for the £. 
In the spring of 1953 Mr. Butler, then 
Chancellor, and Mr. Eden, then Foreign Secre- 
tary, went to Washington to discuss convertibility 
and a Stabilisation loan. Their reception was 
lukewarm. I have always understood that Prime 
Minister Churchill was also lukewarm, having 
been soundly advised against convertibility by 
Sir Donald Macdougall. the Oxford economist, 
and by Lord Cherwell. Anyway, there was no 
helpful lowering of American tariffs. The Randall 
Commission did not favour any dash to con- 
vertibility but thought that the UK reserves 
needed strengthening and recommended that 
better use might be made of the $3.000 million 
of resources of the IMF which had not been 
tapped except for some $150 niillion a year. In 
due course this happened—with a vengeance. 
When the exchange crisis of 1957 developed we 
borrowed $561 million from the IMF and ear- 
marked another $739 million. Other countries 
in difficulties also borrowed, and in the year to 
April, 1957, the IMF extended loans and credits 
of no less than $2,300 million, reducing its supply 
of gold and convertible currencies to about 
$2,000 million. Thus, in the first year in which it 
was called upon to help countries caught in a 
crisis of liquidity, the IMF has come virtually 
to the end of.its gold tether. If Mr. Thorneycroft 


will take my advice he would call in the remain- . 


ing credit of $739 million immediately, It only 
holds good until the end of the year and if he 
does not call it other countries will no doubt 
get it and the IMF will then be nearly cleaned out. 
The $500 million he borrowed from the Export- 
Import Bank has already been swallowed up 
(and more) by the gold losses of the past two 
months. Our reserves are down to $1,850 
million. 


The meeting of the IMF, from which the 
Chancellor has just returned, was profoundly 
disappointing. The Americans took the oppor- 
tunity to preach the orthodox Republican 
doctrine that world trade is threatened not by 
the shortage of world reserves but by the failure 
to control inflation. Mr. Thorneycroft was in 
such a hurry to agree with his masters that he 
repudiated Keynes and the whole English 
monetary tradition of the past twenty-five years. 
World trade may certainly be threatened by in- 
flationary booms and slumps, but it is also 
threatened by the obstinate refusal of the Ameri- 


1959 


cans to agree to write up the price of gold, ang 
by the failure of the creditor countries, the Us 
and Germany, to expand their imports adequately 
A writing-up of the price of gold, long overdy 
is the simplest way of increasing reserves and 
improving liquidity. It need have no inflationary 
consequences in the US if the Treasury Carried 
the surplus arising out of the transaction toa 
special ‘frozen’ account. That Washington should 
deny this relief to the trading world is an act 
of quite extraordinary. selfishness. As for import 
policies of the creditor countries, a dollar 
reappeared in the last quarter of 1956 and in th 
first half of 1957 ($450 million). An annual oy. 
flow of dollars at the rate of $1,000 million a yea 
has been turned into an inflow of much the same 
proportion. The World Bank has done its best by 
lending $388 million last year to fifteen Countries, 
and it has since borrowed $150 million from 
Germany for relending. But this is not nearly 
enough. If the pressures on international liquidity 
continue, if the world fall in commodity prices 
is accelerated by Mr. (Samson) Thorneycrofts 
Savage deflation, another sterling exchange crisig 
will surely develop later on. A wise Chancellor 
would consider abandoning the Bretton Woods 
system for a floating exchange when the £ has 
regained a position of strength. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


A DISMAL week in Throgmorton 
nn Street started with a black oil Mon- 
iB, day. Following the slump in SHELL 

on the huge financing programme 
BRITISH PETROLEUM upset the market by taking 
steps to increase the capital by £80 million and 
vaguely hinting at a cash. issue as well as a 
scrip bonus. Everyone knows that the oil industry 
is a greedy one for capital. Last year the ROYAL 
DUTCH-SHELL group spent £388 million on capital 
account—£55 million more than in 1955. Early 
next year the group intends to raise between 
£115 and £150 million, of which the Shell 
share would be between £40 and £55 million. This 
is not large by comparison with the existing 
market of the equity, which is over £650 million. 
If shareholders had to find 84 per cent. of the 
value of their shares it would not be considered 
a hardship in normal times. The size of the BP 
issue, if and when it comes, is not even being 
discussed, ‘The more interesting question is 
whether BURMAH OIL will have to raise more 
capital to take up its 264 per cent. participation 
in the BP issue and exercise its rights on 
3,000,000 Shell shares. It is possible that it will 
hand these rights over to its own shareholders. 
At the present deflated price of 81s. 9d. Burmah 
Oil shares now yield 54 per cent. (against 4.7 
per cent. on BP). The shares undoubtedly look 
cheap. So do Shell at 161s. 9d. (after a fall of 
25 per cent. from the year’s high of 181s. 3d.) 
to yield just over 4 per cent. Usually Shell have 
found strong support in the market when they 
fall to a 4 per cent. yield basis. 

+ > & 

The recovery in sterling to $2.80 encouraged 
an all-round improvement in the gilt-edged 
market. If the worst has been seen in the gold 
and dollar reserves there is no reason why this 
market should not go further ahead. There are 
some attractive ‘shorts.’ For example, EXCHEQUER 
2 per cent.: February, 1960, at 92.8; to yield 


£5 12s. per cent. to redemption. If the tax-free 


capital profit is ‘grossed up’ at 8s. 6d. the 
equivalent gross redemption would be £8 2s..per 
cent. CONVERSION 44 per cent. February, 1962, at 


933 gives the highest running yield for the ‘shorty 
of £4 16s. 5d., a redemption yield of £6 5s. M4 
per cent., and a true ‘grossed-up’ redemption yield 


-of £7 5s. 11d. per cent. Of the medium-dated stocks 


I recommend Savings 3 per cent. 1960-70 at 75 
to yield 4 per cent. flat or £5 15s. 8d. per cent. to 
redemption. The tax-free capital profit of nearly 
25 points brings the true ‘grossed-up’ redemption 
yield to £7 8s. 2d. per cent. 

* * * 

The industrial share markets continue to 
decline under moderate but persistent selling. On 
the whole this is an orderly ‘bear’ market. One 
section which resists the slide is the steel shares, 
which are now below their de-nationalisation 
issue prices. For example, CONSETT, FIRTH AND 
BROWN, HADFIELDS, SOUTH DURHAM, STEEL 0F 
WALES and WHITEHEAD: yields of 8 per cent. tod 
per cent. can be obtained. Surely this is a deflated 
enough market to attract sound investment 
buying. 

~ ~ * 

Here is another equity share which most it- 
vestors are willing to hold through thick or thin. 
BRITISH AMERICAN TOBACCO is not concerned with 
the tobacco trade in this country: it handles th 
export side and controls subsidiary companit 
operating in the US, Canada, Australia andthe 
Far East. Its subsidiary in the US, called Brown 
and Williamson, scored a big success with a new 
filter-tipped brand of cigarette when the cance 
scare swept the country and actually increased 
share of the American market. This year tobactd 
consumption in the US is expected to be! 
record, and following a rise in cigarette prices 
Brown and Williamson should return gow 
profits. In other parts of the world, particulatly 
in the under-developed countries, the tobac® 
trade should still be expanding and BAT canstil 
be regarded as a growth stock. Earnings i 
year were sufficient to cover the 15 per cet 
tax-free dividend about three times over and! 
am informed on good authority that the rea 
earnings are substantially in excess of 45 per cet 
At>the present price of about 40s, the shate 
yield 64 per cent. gross. 
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of capital growth? 
your investments. 
opportunity. 


following proportions :— 


Stocks. 


£10 in Gold Shares. 


GREAT 





/HAVE YOU £100, £1,000 OR EVEN MORE 


TO INVEST? 


ORTHODOX UNITS 
FOR INCOME 


Are you looking for steady income combined with prospect 
If so, invest in an ORTHODOX manner by spreading 
The ORTHODOX UNIT TRUST provides such an 
Every £100 invested in ORTHODOX units is spread in the 


FOR STABILITY OF INCOME AND CAPITAL 


£20 in Government and Corporation Loan Stocks. 
£15 in Industrial Debentures, Preference and Fixed Interest 


£10 in Bank and Insurance Shares. 


GROWTH OF INCOME AND CAPITAL 
£45 in Industrial Ordinary Shares. 


Prices of Units ca'culated daily. Units at 9/8d X. D. show a yield of £6.3.0 per cent 


THE 


WINCHESTER 








A.E.G. UNITS 


(Atomic, Electronic & General) 


FOR CAPITAL GROWTH 


Specially designed to achieve long-term capital growth for its 
Unit holders in preference to income A.E.G. is the first 
British Trust with powers to reinvest revenue rather than 


distribute it. 


By the purchase of A.E.G. UNITS an investor secures a well 
spread interest in companies active in the development of 
Atomic Energy, Electronics, Automation and a wide range of 


allied securities. 


By buying A.E.G. UNITS an individual investor can acquire 
a direct interest and a balanced investment in this wide and 
expanding field which would otherwise involve a very large 


capital outlay. 


Prices of Units calculated daily Units at 8/10d. show a yield of £3. 17 . 6 per cent. 


Consult your Bank Manager or Stockbroker about ORTHODOX and A.E.G. UNITS or write for an explanatory booklet to 


MANAGERS 
STREET, 


LONDON, 


E.¢c.2 











Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 36 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
APPEALS SECRETARY, cither "sex, required 
for Voluntary Hospital in London. Duties would 


_ include the collection of all money needed for 


maintenance and to organise appeals, Experience 
is appeal! work an advantaee, Four-day week. 
Possibly suit person wishing to augment income 
in 40-60 age group.—Box 1277 

BBC requires Programme Assistant for Sinhalese. 
Candidates should speak and write Sinhalese as 
mother tongue and be ‘able to translate from 
English, prepare original material, produce a 
magazine programme and read fluently in 
Sinhalese at the microphone, Selected candi- 
daies will be required to take voice and 
transiation tests. Appoin'ment for three years 
im first instance. Salary £925 per anaum with 
Prospects of promotion, Requests for applica- 
tion forms (enclosing addressed envelope and 
quoting reference G.391 Spt) should reach 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, 
London 


BBC requires Announcer in Cardiff (men only). 
Duties include presentation of all types of pro- 
gammes mainly in sound, possibly in Television, 
Preparation of announcements, taking charge of 
Speakers and artists at microphone. Good micro- 
phone voice. good general education and com- 
plete fluency in Welsh and English with abitity 
to wanslate quickly from ome to the other 
essential. Knowledgcable interest in music and 
literature and ability to pronounce French and 

Man desirable. Ability to pronounce Halian 
and Spanish additional qualifications. Salary 
£1.060 (possibly higher if qualifications excep- 
Bonal) rising by five annual increments to 
£1,365 p.a. max. Initial appointment might be on 
Made with starting salary £790 with prospects 
of promotion to higher grade, subject to attain- 
mem of requisite standard. Requests for appli- 
‘ation forms (enclosing addressed envelope and 
Quoting reference G.393 ‘“Spt.”) should reach 
Appcimments Officer, Broadcasting House, Lon. 
don, W.1, within five days. 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 


{almost facing Charing Cross Station). All office 
Ah & £). Typewriting, Duplicating. TEM. 





AUSTRALIA — UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 

Applications are invited for the position of 
LECTURER IN LATIN. A good honours degree 
in Classics or Latin with subsidiary Greek is 
an essential qualification, 

The salary for a Lecturer is within the range 
£A1200-80-£A1750 per annum, plus cost of 
living adjusiment (£70 men, £53 women) and 
will be subject to deductions under the State 
Superannuation Act. (The current scale of 
Salaries is at present under revision.) The 
commencing salary will be fixed according to 
the qualifications and experience of the successful 
applicant, 

Finance available for 
male appointec. 

Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications. 
in Australia and London, is 9th November, 1957. 
LONDON ACCOUNTANCY TUTORS require 
qualified accoumants for full-time appointments 
to their tutorial staff. Applicants should have 
experience in lecturing and editorial work. Some 
admin 'strative duties are included in the post. 
The commencing salary would not be less than 
£1,000 per annum and would be progressive. 
There is a superannuation scheme.—Full par- 
ticulars of age, education and experience to 
Box 1333. 


MARKS AND SPENCER LIMITED invite 
applications from women between the ages of 
25 and 35 for Staff Management in their larger 
stores, These are senior posts with progressive 
salaries, Candidates should preferably have had 
experience in ing staff. Co ing salary 
for the introductory period would vary according 
to age and experience, but would not be less than 
£500 p.a. Please write in the first place for fur- 
ther particulars and application form to the 
Appointments Section, 82 Baker Street, London, 
W.1, marking the envelope “S.M.” 

ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
columns can be accepted up to Wednesday morn- 
ing for publication the same weck, For rates, 
refer to the head of the first column. 


home purchase to 








EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


ANEURIN BEVAN, Nehru, Saud, Salazar, Tito 
“Meet the Celebrities.” Lecture by George 
Bilainkin, Tito’s biographer. Roya! Festiva! 
lecture room. Oct. 16, 8 p.m. 7s, 6d., 5s.. 3s. 6d 
Box Office, WATerloo 3191, Usual agencies. 


CHRISTIANITY EXPLORED, An inquiry into 
a new understanding of Christianity in which 
questions will be introduced by a chairman and 
answers discussed by Dr. Alfred Heidenreich and 
Mrs. Evelyn Francis Derry. Tuesday, Oct. 22nd., 
7.30 p.m. : God and Man. Tuesday, Oct. 29th, 
7.30 p.m. : Pain, Death, Evi!. Tuesday, Nov. 5th, 
7.30 pm. Redemption. CAXTON HALL. 
VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. THE 
CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY IN BRITAIN. 


GEFFRYE MUSEUM, E.2. Art Films. Sundays 
2.30 and 3.45. October 13th: State Hermitage 
Museum, Leningrad. October 20th : Charmes de 
Vexistance, shaped by Danish hands, The Open 
Window. October 27th: Un Vrai Paradis, The 
Red Balloon. (1707). 


GEFFRYE MUSEUM, £.2. Public Lectures, 
Tuesdays, 7 p.m.,. “French Furniture from 
Louis XIV to the Revolution.” Oct. 15: Louis 
XIV Furniture; Oct. 22: Louis XV Furniture 
Oct. 29: Louis XVI Furniture. (1830) 
INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square. 
S.W.1, Lecture by Dr. Agustin Gomez Iglesias 
on “Aspectos de Madrid medieval” on t4th 
October, at 6 p.m., and on **Perfit ¢ historia de 
Madrid, Villa 7 Corte’ on {Sth October, at 
6 p.m. 

INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square. 
S.W.1. Lecture by Dn. Alvaro Alonso-Castrillo 
on “El internacionalismo de Raimundo Lulio”™ 
on 18th October, at 6 p.m. 

LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, W.! 
XIX and XX CENTURY FRENCH PAINT- 
INGS. Daily, 10-5.30. Sats., 10-1 . 
MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, W.1 
Sculpture and Drawings by HENRI LAURENS 
Fiest hibition im London, Daily. 
25th = September.19th 


Importer E 
10-5.30. Sats. 10-12.30. 


October, 1957. 
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THE TWENTIETH 
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Now Reprinting 
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LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. The 
Exhibitions -MARY POTTER, DERKET HIL: 
HAMMOND STEEL. 10-5.30. Sats.. 10-1 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 Cork 
Street, W.1. HENRY MOORE: Draw.ngs aod 
Maquettes. PAJETTA : Paintings 


SIR JOHN WOLFENDEN, C.B.E., in the Chair 
at the Annual General Meeting of the Nationa! 
Counc’! of Social Service. A conference oxen to 
the public on SOCIAL DEVELOPMENIS— 
NEW TOWNS AND NEW HOUSING 
SCHEMES will toliow. Spcakers include W. O. 
Hart, C.M.G., Clerk of the London Councy 
Council, and Michael Young, Ph.D... Director, 
Institute of Community Studies 

Senate House, University of London, Malet 
Street, W.C.1, 10.30 am... Thursday, October 
24th. 


SPIRITUALISM proves survival 

Demonstrations, Lordon 

Square, S.W.1_ BEL. 3351 : 4 

THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 

AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 

Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2. 

LAW AND OPINION IN THE TWENTIETH 

TURY 


Lectures and 
Beigrave 


a series of 17 Public Lectures 
to be given at the Schoo! on Tuesday evenings 
a Ss pm between (October 29, 1957 and 

May 20, 1958 

Admwssion free without ticket 
A programme of the lectures can be obtained, 
post free, from the Secretary of the Schoo! 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A lecture em itied 
*Aristoule’s Scient fic kdeas and their Transmission 
to the Latin West will be delivered by Professor 
1. Diring (Goteborg), at 5.30 p.m. on 22nd 
October, at University of London, Senate Hou. 
W.C.1. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT 
TICKET.—James Henderson, Academic Revis- 
trar 
WHITECHAPEL ARI GALLERY, Women's 
international Art Club. Annual Exhibdioa 
Weekdays 11-6, Sundays 2-6. Closed Mon_ays 
Admis.ion free, Adijoins Aldgate East Sta ion. 
WILLIAM TEMPLE ASSOCIATION, Ni c! 
Nicolson, M.P., on “People and Parliament.’ 
Thurs., Oct. 17, at 8 p.m... 24 South Audicy St 
W.1. Visitors wekome 


PERSONAL 


BOOKCASES by Morris, Simplex, G'obe- 
Wernicke, Gomme, Russell, Hills, ctc. hus. 
trated and priced catalogue from D_ Matthews 
& Son, Lwd., Office Furnishers, Dale Steet, 
Live. pool 2 


Continued Overleas 
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BERWICKSHIRE COUNTRY HOUSE has 
single or double accommodation for one or two 
retired people secking real comfort and quiet 
security this winter. Private bathrooms, Good 
cooking. Resident S.R.N., but not a nursing 
home. From 12 guineas all inclusive. Full service. 
—Box 1314. 

CANCER PATIENT (571766). Poor man (47), 
just started to buy house, but position now criti- 
cal. His wife is expecting first baby and has 
great difficulty in managing on their small in- 
come. Please help us to care for him. Jewellery 
welcomed .—National Society for Cancer Relief 
(Appeal G7), 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
COUNTRY GENTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
For every country dweller and townsmen, too 
A worth-while organisation that it pays to join 
Subscription 2 gns, (covering 1957 and 1958) can 
be sent direct to C.G.A, (Dept. SP.), Axtell 
House, Warwick Street, London, W.1, or 
ask for particulars. 

‘DESPERATE NEED . awful obstacles . 
and lovely gleams of hope.” Dr. George MacLeod 
will speak in the BBC GOOD CAUSE OF THE 
WEEK, Sunday, 13th October, 8.25 p.m., on the 
medical work of British Missionary Societies, 
and will gratefully acknowledge gifts sent to him 
at 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1 

FOREIGN STAMPS, Approval books, singles 
and sets on request. Stamps also bought. 
Details, quantities and value to Box 99 
INTRODUCTIONS to new friends, home and 
overseas.—VCC, 34 Honeywell Rd., S.W.11 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning.—Fiecrtag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1,. D.X. 

LET ME TRACE your ancestry 
research all kinds. Terms mod 
MICRO, CORNEAL and CONTACT Lenses, 
by Blackstones, specialists for 20 years in the 
fitting and prescribing of invisible lenses, For 
Free Bookict and details of easy payments write 
David Blackstone, W.1 (Telephone Ger. 2531). 
197a Regent Street, London, W.1. (Telephone 
REG. 6993). Branches in main towns 

PEOPLE WHO GET TIRED of humdrum, 
everyday meals should try some Rayner’s Indian 
Mango Chutney—from al! good grocers 
QUAKERIS™M, Information respecting the Faith 
and Practice of the Religious Society of Friends 
free on application to the Friends Home Ser- 
vice Committee, Friends House, Euston Road, 
London, N.W.1. 

REED ORGAN WANTED. 
manual, plain case, g00d condition 
Tangley Cottage, Wonersh, Guildford. 
SCIENCE—RELIGION, A brilliantly reasoned 
entirely new (revolutionary view of life, Only 
ls. 6d., post 6d, S.RS), 30 City Rd., E.C.1 
‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS chang- 
ing their address should send their new address 
to the Subscription Manager by Monday before 
the first issue affected 

THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, S.W.3. KEN. 7201. 

THE MOST MEMORABLE TOAST is that 
which is buttered and spread with BURGESS 
Anchovy Paste. 

THIRSTIER students of this column will now be 
familiar with Duff Gordon's E! Cid Sherry. 
Picture their joy when they discover Fino Feria, 
a new dry fino by the same people! Ole! 
WE PAY Is. per Ib. and refund postage for your 
old knitte@ woollens, hand or machine knitted, 
worn or torn, Also woollen underwear and old 
white wool blankets; any weight accepted. — 
F. A. Blakeley (Woollens) Ltd., Queen Street 


Genealogical 
Box 1342 


Large single 
Leighton, 





Mills, Ravensthorpe, Dewsbury, Yorks. Tel 
Dewsbury 17. 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


DR. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY, 
MERIONETH. Four Entrance Scholarships will 
be offered in 1958, each of value up to £50 
annually, to girls not more than 13 at the time 
of entering the school. Two Scholarships are 
available for girls of Welsh parentage or who 
have been resident in Wales for five years pre- 
ceding entry to the school, and two are Open 
Scholarships.—For details apply to the Head- 
mistress. 





COURSES of STUDY 


U.C.C., est. 1887, prepares students by post 
for London University General Certificate of 
Education (for Entrance, Faculty requirements, 
or Direct Entry to Degree), and External 
Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., 
B.D.); also for General Certificate (ali Levels) 
Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and others, 
Teachers’ Diplomas, Law, etc. Low fees 


¥& PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 


COLLEGE 
76 Burlington House, Cambridge 





MALVERN GIRLS’ COLLEGE, WORCESTER. 
SHIRE. SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded on 
the results of an Examination to be held at the 
College on February 12th and 13th, 1958. The 
value of these ranges from £30 to £200. Scholar- 
ships are offered for academic work to girls over 
11 and under 14 on December 3igt, 1957, and 
to girls doing Advanced Course work in the 
Sixth Forms. Music Scholarships are offered to 


girls over 11. For particulars apply to the 
Headmistress. Closing date for Entries is 
November 30th. 

EDUCATIONAL 


AMBITIOUS? SUCCESS-MINDED | salesmen, 
speakers, executives take Dale Carnegie Courses. 
AVAILABLE BIRMINGHAM & LONDON. 
Brochure, 62 Oxford Street, W.1, LAN. 1025/6. 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS.—Parents 
desiring vacancies and men and women seek- 
ing teaching appointments, also Matrons and 
Assistant Matrons, should apply to R. J. S 
Curtis, M.A. (S), Hon. Sec., Public Relations 
Committee, Incorporated Association of Pre- 
paratory Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings. 
COMMON ENTRANCE, — Small coaching 
School. Boys aged 10 to 14. Individual attention. 
Exceptional results past fourteen years. Sea and 
Mountain air Games, Prospectus from Ivor M. 
Cross. M.A., Cantab. (lately Senior Master at 
Stowe—Barbara K. K. Cross, B.A., Oxon., 
Lapley Grange, Glandyfi, Machynnileth, Wales. 
Tel.: Glandyfi 243 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examination 
-University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, Genera| Cert, of Education, etc. Many 
(non.exam,) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
exam, or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan Col.ege, G.48, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 
HALTON HOUSE SCHOOL, Albion Road, 
Selsey-on-Sea, Sussex. Girls prepared for Com- 
mon Entrance. Vacancies for next term, Selsey 
2176 
KING’S COLLEGE, TAUNTON, Invigilator of 
Public Examinations required for December and 
July each year, Also some internal examinations. 


Suit retired Schoolmaster or Officer. Good re- 
muneration, Hospitality offered if distant. — 
Please apply the Headmaster 
OXFORD 
MARLBOROUGH SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 


110A High Street, 
Tel.: Oxford 4349 
Comprehensive training for high-grade 
Secretarial appoin:ments for students of 
good general education. 
Foreign languages. Small classes, 
Individual attention. 
New Group begins 14th October 
(next Group January). 
Prospectus on application. 








POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. (all 
examiring Boards), London Univ. B.A., B.Sc 


B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D. Degrees 
and Diplomas, Law and Professional Exams. 
Prospectus from C, D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 


Director of Studies, Dept, B92, Wolsey Hall, 
Oxford. (Est. i894) 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING, specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students: six-month 


and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, 2 Addison Road, 
W.14 PARK. 8392 
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POSTAL TUITION in legal subjects for Profes- 
sional and University examinations, Low fees.— 
British Correspondence School of Law (Dept. 
B), 30 City Road, London, E.C.1. 


LITERARY 


USE THE LONG EVENINGS FOR WRITING, 
Whatever your age, you can earn by writing. 
Some succeed the hard way, by many failures 
and few successes, but most give up in dis- 
couragement, The LSJ cannot work miracles, 
but it has helped to success many who would 
not have got there unaided. If you have a real 
desire to write you can get most pleasure and 
profit from giving up a few hours a week to 
writing—to doing something you have always 
wanted to do, Advice is free. So also is the in- 
formative book, ‘Write for the Press,” which 
will tell you how to make your pen bring extra 
income, Write to PROSPECTUS DEPT., LON. 
DON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 19 Hertford 


Street, Park Lane, LONDON, W.1. GRO. 
8250. 

AUTHORS MSS., any length typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent works), 


short stories, etc., by return, Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc, Temp, secretaries. Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private meetings 
reported. Recording machines on hire, Transla- 
tion from/into all languages. Overnight Service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE : DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m, Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1. (GER, 1067-9). 


AUTHORS’ MSS. really well typed. Emphasis 
on good presentation and accuracy, 2s. per 
1,000, carbon 6d, Speedy service. Write Miss 
T. A. Downing, 33 Vandon Court, Petty 
France, S.W.1. Make.a note of this address. 
BOOKS. The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for books 
reviewed or advertised in the paper’s columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain 
them, Orders, accompanied by a remiltance 
covering the books total published price, plus 
one shilling per volume for postage, should be 
sent to Book Order Dept., “Spectator,” 99 
Gower Street, London, W.1. 
FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Regent House, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
‘KNOW-HOW’ brings writing Success, No 
Sate—No Fees. Send for FREE S1 ‘Know-How 
Guide to Writing Success.” B.A. School of Suc- 
cessful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 





LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000, Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured, Min. charge, 4s. — E, R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. ° 





PERFECT TYPEWRITING, 2s. 6d. 1,000 words 
(including carbon).—Elizabeth Owen, 29a 
Ainsworth Avenue, Ovingdean, Brighton. 


‘THE YOUNG REBEL IN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE.’ The U.S. Information Service 
presents seven lectures, Tuesday evenings, 
6.30 p.m., 41 Grosvenor Square,’ starting Octo- 
ber 22. 

TYPING MSS.,, 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 





‘WELFARE, FREEDOM AND INFLATION’ : 
by Wilhelm Répke. ‘This is indeed a tract for our 
times’—Graham Hutton, Cloth, 7s. 6d. Paper, 
3s, 6d.—Pall Mall Press Ltd., 123 Pali Mall, 
S.W.1 

WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send today for inter- 
esting free booklet. The Regent Institute (Dept. 
85), Palace Gate, London, W.8 (1,650 editors 
have bought R.I, students’ work — a record 
without parallel). 








A WELCOME GIFT 














The Spectator by post makes a welcome gift, 
particularly to friends living overseas. 


A year’s subscription costs 50s. A Greeting Card 
is sent from the Spectator to friends for whom 
a subscription is opened as a birthday gift. 


Instructions should be sent to: 
THE SALES MANAGER 
THE SPECTATOR 
| 99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, WCI 
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50s. per annum (52 weeks) 


WANTED 











WANTED—A BIG WIG. The Fiect Suey Pu. 
liament, having lost its Speaker's fut 

wig, will be grateful to any kind 

would present another.—Box 1276. to 


—asiil 
SHOPPING BY POST 


BLACK FOREST PINE ‘SILVAPIN? a 
most exclusive NATURAL Pine Bath Tables 
ever! Really superb fragrance, Guaranteed 

a. Try them today, you will be delighteg, 
8. lid. per packet. From go >hemi 

stores. ; _— a - 
CELLULAR BLANKETS. 100% Pure Wow 
Mothproofed, in popular pastel shades, All| sie 
from 25s, for 40 in. x 60 in. Free samples a 
& Grahame, 5 Teviot Road, Hawick, Scotland” 


































GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM, Notwithstang, 
ing sensational new drug and serum discoveries 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rheumatisg 
stands as it has stood for 5,000 years; that po 

ful purificr and healer given by Nature for the 
use Of Man. Get to know Gariisol i 

(non-smell) garlic tablets for dissolvi theums 
tism at its roots. Send 52s, 6d. for 1,000 
tablets, six months’ treatment, and interes) 

booklet about garlic, that immemorial Temedy of 
Nature.—Garlisol Natural Remedies, Fairlight 
Sussex. ; 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for ther 
Lustrous Beauty. Elegant Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery. Beautiful Irish hand-made Crochet 
Lace Luncheon Sets and Afternoon Teacloths, 
Perfect examples of Irish hand work, Printed 
Luncheon Sets, etc, Exquisite Linen Handker. 
chiefs. Fine Diaper and Damask Towels, Super 
Bed Linens, Parcels posted direct to your friends 
at home and overseas. Illustrated Catalogue and 
Brochure of Charming Gift Suggestions, From: 
Rosemoyne frish Linens, Jordanstown, Co. 
Antrim, Northern Ireland. ‘ 
WHITE PEACHES. The Most Equisite of al 
tinned Peaches, Bouquet and Flavour only com 
parable to Best Fresh English Peaches, 15 a 
tins, 8 for 26s, Post Paid.—SHILLING COFFEE 
CO, LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, B.C}, 





ACCOMMODATION 
FRENCH STUDENT wishes to share flat: Cem 
tral or West preferred.—Box 1348. 


HOTELS 


1.0.W, ENJOY AN INDIAN SUMMER 
Summer lingers longer here and is best @ 
joyed at the Farringford Hote! of Tennyson 
fame, and in its cosy cottages between Downs 
and Sea amidst surroundings of colourful 
Autumn grandeur. Superlative cuisine and ser 
vice. Facilities for tennis, golf and other sports. 
Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. Details from th 
Manager. 

























FARRINGFORD HOTEL, 
FRESHWATER, I.0.W 
Phone 312 

LINDFIELD, Sussex. COUNTY HOTEL. | mit 
Haywards Heath station stands this county 
house, immune from sound of passing trafic. 
Mainly residential, but with hotel! catering an 
comfort happily blending, Tel.: 2358, Ashiy 
Courtenay recommended. 
WEST SUSSEX, Abingworth Hail, sw 
Storrington, Hols, or permanent. Central heating 
all rooms, Several ground-floor bedrooms. Tele 
vision, Billiards. Unlicensed. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


BUY YOUR CHRISTMAS CARDSs from 
Grenfell Ass., 66 Victoria St., London, S.Wi 
and so help Grenfell’s medical work for 
Labrador Fishermen. Illus, leaflet on reques, 
21d 


SUITABLE TO ALL, including yourself. Car 
and notepaper printed with address, etc. Seal 
2id. stamp for samples and prices : S, Veros, 
72 Station Road, Hadfield, nr. Manchester. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 
that are DIFFERENT! 
Original wood engravings and 
colour prints, etc. 


THE COCKLANDS PRESS 
Burford, Oxford 


Approval post free U.K. prices from 244. 














SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 99 

ACROSS.—1 ‘fhe main chance 9 Liberally 
10 Canal. 11 Stone, 12 Manyplies. 13 Saladie 
15 Entices, 17 Runcorn. 19 Warrant. 21 Par 
venues, 23 Chime. 24 Sepia, 25 Rehoboam 





26 Praying mantis 

DOWN.—2 Hobgoblin. 3 Morse. 4 Heme 
5 Cayenne. 6 Accipiter. 7 Cenci. 8 Biasts. 9% 
14 Dromedary, 16 Charivari, 17 Repos. i 
Neutron. 19 West 22 Rope 
23 Cabin 


Ham. 20 Tress. 
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